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In one year the 
ALL - AMERICAN 
SONG BOOK, ed- 
ited by Drs. Joseph 
E. Maddy and Otto 
Miessner, has sold 
more than 250,000 
‘copies. Music educa- 
tors tell us it is to- 
day the most popular song book in the 
schools. 





* * * * 

Purchase of the 150 songs included 

in ALL-AMERICAN SONG BOOK 

would cost more than $50.00. The col- 

lection is phenomenally priced at 35c. 
* * * * 

Like most music educators, Drs. 
Maddy and Miessner found that stu- 
dents were not satisfied to sing songs 
of the last century while their radios 
brought them the “live” songs of to- 
day. They selected 100 songs that are 
part of. our national heritage, and 
added 50 current popular standards 
that have lasting appeal. Result: 144 
pages of rich song material which 
makes the work of singing teachers 
pleasant and productive. 

* * * * 


.. Out of the pres- 
pee cnt and earlier 
ae ‘American wars 
hhave come songs to 
ee hearten and inspire 
weeus. VICTORY 
~ BAND BOOK pre- 
sents 19 patriotic favorites scored by 
Paul Yoder, leading band arranger. 
* * * * 


Included in VICTORY BAND BOOK 
are Anchors Aweigh, Marine’s Hymn, 
I Hear America Singing, Comin’ In On 
A Wing And A Prayer, and others. No 
school band can afford to be without this 
timely collection of the best beloved and 
most inspired of American war songs. 


i a ie 










* * * * 


Music educators 
responsible for pa- 
triotic programs will 
welcome CAV AL- 
CADE OF AMER- 
ICA, newest cantata 
by Domenico Savino, 
distinguished Amer- 
ican composer. Bril- 
liantly scored by the composer himself 
for mixed voices, narrator, and orches- 
tra, it presents a musical panorama of 
America during four wars. The stirring 
text ts by Adele Cameron. 
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NCE again thousands of music 

teachers have closed their class- 
rooms and studios for the summer 
and have journeyed, probably not by 
car, to the college campus to resume 
the role of students. Some are tak- 
ing “refresher” courses; others must 
learn as quickly as possible how to 
take over the work of fellow teach- 
ers who are now serving in the 
Armed Forces. A few may be merely 
accumulating credits as such, but 
most of them have serious intents 
and purposes. 

The summer school has for many 
years made an important contribu- 
tion to the professional training of 
music educators. In fact, the sum- 
mer school offered the first organized 
courses in music education. To it 
and its valuable work, Music Pus- 
LISHERS JOURNAL presented its first 
salute in July, 1943, in a special 
Summer School Edition which con- 
tained articles related to various 
phases and departments of the pro- 
fession. Again we salute—in 1944. 


We are proud to present a thoughtful 
and timely article by the new president of 
the Music Educators. National Conference, 
JOHN C. KENDEL, director of music in 
the public schools of Denver, Colo. We 
have never heard any but excellent reports 
concerning the music education program 
in Denver. What is more, we have never 
heard anything but the best of reports on 
John C. Kendel as a first-class citizen of the 
city of Denver. In these days, when there is 
so much talk about school and community 
relations, MENC is to be congratulated 
upon the election of a president who has 
an excellent everyday working knowledge 
of school and community life. The people 
of Denver think of John as a good musi- 
cian, a good teacher, a good organizer. 
They also think of him as an intelligent, 
well-balanced fellow who has many inter- 
ests in addition to music and who takes an 
active part in the whole life of the com- 
munity. 

We predict for MENC an able adminis- 
tration characterized by leadership that will 
provide sound musical and educational poli- 
cies, efficient business management, oppor- 
tunity for the development of leadership 
among younger music educators, and a 
genial, friendly spirit that is so much a 
part of the man John Kendel. 

We might as well go all out and say that 
we think John is pretty much all right; 
in fact we wish there were more John 
Kendels in this world. 
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The development of an American musical 
culture is the prime business of our music 
education. JACOB EVANSON goes right 
to the point when he says, “Our culture 
is our way of life.” And he is not talking 
about capital-C “Culture.” In his article, 
which has to do with the relation of the 
folk song to our total culture, Mr. Evan- 
son deals with some of the fundamental 
issues which bear upon the stuff of the 
music of American life. Not every reader 
will agree with Mr. Evanson, nor will 
every reader agree with FLOYD HART, 
who raises the question of the attitude of 
educational forces toward the great mass of 
“popular” music which is so much a part 
of the everyday life of the youth of today. 
Two provocative articles, these, and they 
are not to be dismissed with a simple ges- 
ture of disagreement. 


CHARLES B. RIGHTER, in his usual 
thorough and thoughtful manner, writes 
of the importance of teaching skill in in- 
strumental music, and attributes to that 
skill, or the lack of it, the major respon- 
sibility for good or bad performance. . . In 
the field of choral music, ORVILLE J. 
BORCHERS sets forth his convictions con- 
cerning the necessity for individual treat- 
ment and training of choir sections. 


The music supervisor needs always to be 
concerned with his everyday human rela- 
tions with teachers and pupils. GLENN 
GILDERSLEEVE, with no_ preliminary 
wind-up, presents some pertinent points in 
supervisor-teacher relations. . . . That fel- 
low “Elmer” has turned up again. JANICE 
BRYAN maintains that there is a place for 
him in music and for music in him and 
that it is our duty to do something for 
him. We believe in Elmer and hope that 
you don’t mind hearing about him once 
in a while. 


WILFRED C. BAIN and CHARLES E. 
LUTTON, writing from the viewpoints of 
a college department head and a teacher 
placement specialist, respectively, agree that 
there will be plenty of music teaching posi- 
tions in the future. Mr. Bain fears for the 
profession because of low salary schedules. 
Mr. Lutton offers some sage advice. Both 
of them know what they are talking about. 


What to do with and for the average col- 
lege student who is not specializing in 
music is a problem that has long vexed 
college administrators and music instruc- 
tors. Drawing from the experiences of an 
experimental project which has been car- 
ried on for seven years in Temple Univer- 
sity, ISADORE FREED outlines a plan 
which starts with the simplest of ap- 
proaches and develops a gradual “organi- 


According to MAE NIGHTINGALE’S story 
of the LeConte Troubadours, teen-age boys 
present no problems in the music depart- 
ment of a Hollywood junior high school. 
Again we see that successful activities have 
large implications of human relations as 
well as of technical skill. 


JACOB, KWALWASSER digs into the 
meaning of the word “research” and re- 
veals that real research is within the prov- 
ince of anyone who has an inquiring mind 
and the will to do something with it. If 
you will use your mind to search, inquire, 
investigate, and experiment not only will 
you learn something—you will have a lot 
ot fun doing it. Wise words. 

We feel that our line-up of contributors 
to this number have a lot of worth-while 
things to say to you. We express to ther 
our appreciation for their contributions. 
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zation of the art of music” which pro- Photograph by F. Sedlak 
duces results of high order. 
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A New Number in Our Leidzén Quartet Series, This Time a Waltz 
So Cleverly Arranged That It May Be Used 
I—AS A TROMBONE-QUARTET 
II—AS A SAXOPHONE-QUARTET 
lst Eb Alto—2nd Eb Alto or 2nd Bb Tenor 
3rd Bb Tenor—4th Eb Baritone or 4th Bb Tenor 


This Number is Also Published with Piano-Accompaniment 





PRICE FULL BAND $3.00 e¢ SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 
Contains Both Saxophone and Trombone Quartets 





Send for Reference Conductor Part 


Other Published Leidzén Quartets With Band Accompaniment 
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Meath Superh ety Wn Tovelty 
"FOUR LEAF CLOVER” 


TROMBONE OR SAXOPHONE QUARTET WITH BAND ACCOMPANIMENT 


THE FOUR HERALDS (Trumpet Qtt.) Full Band $2.50 Sym. Band $3.50 
THE TRUMPETERS (Trumpet Qt.) Full Band $1.50 Sym. Band $2.50 











* IRVING BERLIN FAVORITES FOR BAND 
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Send for Complete Band Catalog and Sample Conductor Parts 


MARIE Arr. By Paul Yoder. $2.00 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODY Arr. By Paul Yoder 1.50 
IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY.......... Arr. By Erik Leidzen 2.00 
BLUE SKIES Arr. By Paul Yoder. 1.50 
SAY IT WITH MUSIC Arr. By Paul Yoder 1.50 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND Arr. By Paul Yoder 1.50 
WHITE CHRISTMAS Arr. By Erik Leidzen 2.00 
BERLIN MEDLEY OF WORLD WAR SONGS (Quick Step)......Arr. By Erik Leidzen 75 


* 
Sym. 
$3.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 
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By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., and EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 


WHAT THEY SAY:— 


of this work. 
WILLIAM D. REVELLI 





EXAMINE THIS TEXT FOR YOUR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 





SEND FOR THEMATIC CATALOG 
IRVING BERLIN, Inc. © Educational Music Division ¢ 799—7th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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“After reviewing ‘Developing Instrumental Musicianship” I have come to the conclusion that it is 
a very excellent work for the Junior High and High School Band. The procedures are sound and 
the material well organized. I believe every school instrumental group can benefit from the study 


University of Michigan Band 
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Challenge of 1944 
to Music Education 


By JOHN C. KENDEL 





The new president of the Music Educators National Confer- 


ence keeps an eye on past successes recorded in the log of 


music education and charts a future course. 





HE problems facing the teach- 

ers of music education today 
are more challenging than those of 
any previous era in the history of 
our profession. The background so 
carefully laid by the trail blazers of 
school music and those who caught 
the torch flung from their sturdy 
hands was built upon a firm foun- 
dation. The slogan of the Music 
Educators National Conference, 
“Music for every child and every 
child for music,” was uppermost in 
the minds of these intrepid pioneers. 
Every aspiring music educator has 
inherited a wealth of musical and 
cultural background based upon ex- 
perimentation, evaluation, and con- 
secration. It is upon this heritage 
that the music education program 
of the future will be built. 

What will we learn from the pres- 
ent holocaust that can be applied 
to the new day in music education? 
We have reason for complacency 
when we compare the music which 
resulted from World War I with 
that of World War II. The vastly 
superior results obtained in both in- 
strumental and vocal music are a 
tribute to our program in the last 
quarter of a century. Without the 
program of school music of that 
period the excellent results obtained 
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in the military organizations could 
not possibly have accrued. The 
“fine Italian hand” of the school mu- 
sic instructor is ever apparent in 
the trained personnel that comes to 
the warrant officers for further de- 
velopment. This vast program 
should produce an increased appreci- 
ation and regard for music on the 
part of men coming out of the serv- 
ice. These men will be the patrons 
and school board members of the 
next generation. Sagacious teachers 
will be alive to the opportunity and 
capitalize upon this increased en- 
thusiasm for music in the commun- 
ities in which they serve. 


First Responsibility 


Our first responsibility as music 
educators will be to the children who 
are enrolled in our classes. Of course, 
method will be important and the 
proper type of materials will be es- 
sential, but far transcending these 
will be the spirit of the teachers. 
There need be no lowering of stand- 
ards, but there must be added en- 
thusiasm for the art of music and 
increased understanding of children. 
Not only what and how we teach, 
but the overtones that might be 
classed as intangibles in our presen- 





tation will be the measure of our 
success. 

There must be a careful re-evalu- 
ation of materials used in classrooms. 
This applies particularly to the type 
of songs frequently used in elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. It will 
no longer be possible to use unin- 
teresting combinations of tones mas- 
querading under the guise of songs 
because they illustrate a_ technical 
point. It will be essential to scruti- 
nize very carefully every selection 
used and evaluate its musical merit. 

Two influences that are playing a 
constant and subtle part in bringing 
about a new day of musical aware- 
ness and understanding are the 
radio and the background music pro- 
vided for the modern cinema. These 
will soon be recognized as a power- 
ful ally in promoting the interests 
of music education. Granted that 
there is still a liberal portion of bad 
music provided through these chan- 
nels, it is unquestionably true that 
they offer an ever-increasing amount 
of good music. When we compare 
the amount of serious music pro- 
vided by all the major radio net- 
works today with the programs of 
five years ago, we realize that there 
is cause for rejoicing. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The American Folk Song and 
a Total American Culture 





HERE are 25,000 American 

folk songs on records at the Li- 
brary of Congress! There are also 
hundreds of books of this native mu- 
sic in print! These songs have been 
recorded and notated by experts 
from the singing people all over the 
country, and these experts confess 
that they have barely scratched the 
surface! Moreover, they say that the 
American people are making more 
new folk songs than any other coun- 
try for whom data are available for 
comparison. 

These facts are a revelation to 
Americans, who have not questioned 
their German and Italian music 
masters who have assured them that 
Americans are thoroughly unmusical. 
Here is an important discovery, but 
we don’t know just what to do about 
it. We are so accustomed to Music 
with a capital M—music that is ex- 
otic, fixed in print, and demands a 
formal, laboriously learned technic— 
that we are at a loss before a music 
as native as corn on the cob, as fa- 
miliar as Mother’s voice, as easy as 
talking, and alive in the daily life 
of millions of people who cannot 
read a note of music. 

If we will discard academic rub- 
bish and intellectual prejudice and 
rely on common sense, we will realize 
that here is something basic in mu- 
sic education, namely, our people’s 


By JACOB A. EVANSON 





Mr. Evanson, director of vocal music in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 


schools states a forceful case for our indigenous music and 


its place in our total culture. 





music language. Every living com- 
poser assures us that the folk song 
is the “fruitful fount,” as Wagner 
puts it, from which all music must 
ultimately come. Teachers of Eng- 
lish have learned a thing or two in 
their field that is reassuring to us. 
For two hundred years they tried to 
make the American people talk Ox- 
ford English, but the people ignored 
them to make a new language or, 
rather, several regional languages. 


Concept of Total Culture 


But the final assurance about the 
importance of folk song has come 
from modern social and physical sci- 
entists, cultural historians, biologists, 
psychologists, and scientific philoso- 
phers. (See list on page 39.) They 
have given us the concept of total 
culture as a frame of reference for 
analyzing any aspect of human en- 
deavor, Judgment in the arts until 
recently has been very much like 
that of the blind men and the ele- 
phant. To one of them the elephant 
was like a tree; another declared that 
it was “véry like a wall;” still an- 
other was certain he had hold of a 
rope. A man with eyesight would 
have seen the total elephant and re- 
ported more accurately the nature 
of its trunk, side, and tail! The 
total view has as yet scarcely been 
employed in music criticism, as 
Charles Seeger has pointed out, but 
we must see the folk song in relation 
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to all music and all culture if we are 
really to understand it and appre- 
ciate its importance. 

The anthropologists tell us that 
man is a culture-making creature; 
that is, he makes foods, tools, reli- 
gions, laws, languages, art, music— 
all the material and _ intellectual 
things by which he promotes his 
physical and spiritual well-being. 
Each individual, simply by living, 
participates in the culture, and in 
the process he also helps to make it. 
Our culture is our way of life. The 
musical forms, the speech habits, the 
opinions, and so forth fundamen- 
tally employed or held by the masses 
of Americans determine the domi- 
nant American way of life, for, ac- 
cording to Charles E. Merriam, emi- 
nent political scientist, all great 
cultural movements are mass move- 
ments, The traditional musical prac- 
tices of the people determine our 
native American music just as surely 
as public opinion determines our 
laws. I believe it is demonstrable 
that our folk song constitutes this 
basic American musical way of life. 

We are told that this way of life is 
dynamically functional and evolv- 
ing; that is, man makes his culture 
to fit his needs and desires, City 
people have needs and desires that 
differ from those of mountain peo- 
ple, and therefore they make differ- 
ent kinds of cultures—including dif- 
ferent kinds of music. Swing is dif- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Teaching Skill—Its Place in 
Good Instrumental Music 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN RIGHTER 





Of all factors involved in the development of good instru- 


mental organizations, the skill of the teacher is greatest, says 


Mr. Righter, Director of Bands, University of Iowa. 





UT of the maze of conflicting 

ideas that have been expressed 
on the general subject of the teach- 
ing of instrumental music in the 
public schools, one fact seems to 
emerge, namely, that actual teaching 
skill is of greater importance than 
any other factor. This is not meant 
to imply that knowledge of subject 
matter, the personality of the 
teacher, the material used, and 
physical equipment are not contrib- 
uting elements. They are, in fact, 
prerequisite to the attainment of 
good results, but alone or in com- 
bination these factors in a teaching 
situation cannot compensate for the 
inability of the instructor to present 
essential facts clearly and concisely 
and to build the components of his 
educational structure into a useful 
and beautiful edifice. 

In partial proof of this statement 
that teaching skill is the final deter- 
mining factor, consider the many ex- 
amples of exceptional work done 
with the very poorest of instruments, 
with mediocre musical material, and 
even in spite of unfortunate per- 
sonal traits in the teacher. Granting 
the difficulty of isolating these vari- 
ous elements, there seems to be ade- 
quate proof that the ability to teach 
is, after all, the one element capable 
of compensating for lacks in other 
directions. 

One such proof is the commonly 
observed phenomenon of the orches- 
tra or band which has everything in 
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the way of library and equipment, 
an adequate rehearsal schedule, 
good student material, and a teacher 
who has had extensive professional 
experience and adequate formal 
training in music courses, but the 
actual performance of which leaves 
much to be desired. What other con- 
clusion is possible than that this 
teacher has failed in the fundamen- 
tal function of his profession—actual 
teaching? Contest performances of 
the recent past have given us many 
opportunities to observe such cases. 

In the opposite direction, there 
comes to mind the small Class D 
high school band from a prairie 
town in South Dakota. The average 
age of the players was about four- 
teen, the instruments were of poor 
quality, the music played was not 
difficult; but everything about the 
performance reflected the mastery of 
the teacher. The playing of this little 
group was so precise, so well in tune, 
so spirited, and so flexible that the 
listener instinctively felt the touch 
of the artist-teacher. While this case 
might be something of an exception 
to the general rule, it is not too rare 
to confirm one’s belief in the overall 
importance of teaching as such, sep- 
arate and distinct from the business 
of “conducting,” which seems to 
have obscured the real duty and 
function of the instrumental music 
teacher. 

Fortunate indeed are those schools 
which enjoy the advantages of an 





adequate student personnel, excel- 
lent physical equipment, a teacher 
who knows how to teach and who 
also has a good personality. Because 
both personality and the ability to 
teach are somehow inseparably 
wrapped up in the person of the 
instructor, a great deal of confusion 
has developed concerning the rela- 
tive value of these two elements. A 
good personality is a distinct help 
but it cannot replace teaching skill. 
In much the same way the parallel 
questions of what to teach and how 
to teach present themselves. One in- 
structor may be an excellent teacher 
who lacks both knowledge of his sub- 
ject and the artistic impulse, whereas 
another may have unusual technical 
and musical aptitude but no skill 
whatever in bridging the pedagogi- 
cal gap which separates him from 
his students. The importance of 
equipment, library, and housing is 
relative and must always be eval- 
uated in terms of the teacher’s abil- 
ity to make the best and fullest use 
of such aids. The wholly incompe- 
tent teacher will fail with the best 
of equipment, whereas his resource- 
ful and ambitious colleague will not 
only make the best of what he finds 
but will eventually justify his need 
and obtain whatever is necessary. 
Having stressed at some length the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Suggests: 





Boston « Los 


for BAND 


THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG. . . Gruber-Bennett 
A spirited, snappy Bennett arrangement. 
Also arranged for Orchestra by H. R. Kent: 
Small Orch. .75; Full Orch. $1.15; Symph. Orch. $1.50 


PANIS ANGELICUS (O Lord Most Holy). . .Franck-Wilson 


A sincere and moving arrangement of this beautiful classic. 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE in D MINOR..... Bach-Leidzen 


Bach’s immortal work now available in a brilliant and 
authentic version for band. 


THE MARINES’ HYMN............ arr. by David Bennett 


Another brilliant Dave Bennett arrangement! 


TAA CN 0 rr Bach-Gounod-Weiss 


Always timely, a beautiful message of comfort and hope. 


UNITED FOR VICTORY (An Allied Nations Selection) 
Composed and arranged by David Bennett 


An inspiring tribute to the United Nations. 
BRITISH EIGHTH MARCH 


Accepted by General Montgomery on behalf of the victorious 
British 8th Army 


for ORCHESTRA 


—_ 
rcn. 
MEADOWLANDS (Cavalry of the ae 
nipper-Isaac 85 
Stirring song of Russia’s courageous army. 
Also arranged for Band by David Bennett: 
Standard Band $1.50; Symphonic Band $2.75 
GIPSY DANCE-SONG. Czechoslovakian 
arr. by Nino Marcelli — .85 
A rollicking dance rhythm—respendent in or- 
chestral color. 

MEXICAN OVERTURE.......... Merle J. Isaac 1.35 
A gay new overture based on favorite Mexican 
tunes. 

RED ss cceveneradaccensesad von Fielitz-Tsaae 1.05 


Music of simple dignity and hymn-like beauty. 
Also arranged for Band by Lillya and Isaac. 
Standard Band $1.50; Symphonic Band $2.75 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS by 


1.00 


1.50 


4.00 


1.00 


2.50 


2.00 


1.00 


Full 
Orch. 


1.25 


1.25 


1.85 






1.75 


2.75 


7.50 


1.75 


5.00 


3.50 


1.75 


— 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY tssistant Director of Music, New York Cith 


Arturo Toscanini recently paid glowing tribute to Mr. Wilhousky’s 
eminence in choral music by selecting him to direct the chorus for the 
tremendous Red Cross Concert in New York’s Madison Square Garden. 


IN SOLEMN SILENCE. Memorial Anthem (Ippolitov-Ivanov) 


SATB—SSA 


THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG (Gruber) 


ite B 


SATB—TTBB ea. 


MEADOWLANDS (Knipper) 


COSSACK CALL (Nischinsky) SATB 


SATB—TTEB ea. 
.15—SSA 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME (Lambert) 
TB—SSA ea. 


SA 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC (In preparation) 


Angeles e« Chicago 
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Radio-Electronics in Relation 
to Music Education Forces 


By FLOYD HART 





What about “popular” music in the music education program? 


It’s a lively and tempestuous subject, but Mr. Hart, Director 


of Music, West Chester, Pa., is not afraid of it. 





N JANUARY, 1910, a small trany- 

mitting set was installed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House to broad- 
cast a performance of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci. Parts of the 
operas were heard by some fifty per- 
sons, all within a radius of twenty- 
five miles. In December, 1943, a 
broadcast by the combined United 
States networks brought a program 
of the armed services from points 
all over the world, In a hospital in 
New Caledonia, on a_ battleship 
somewhere on the high seas and a 
submarine somewhere beneath the 
sea, in camps in North Africa and 
England, our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines celebrated Christmas and, 
through the magic of radio, shared 
their celebration with loved ones at 
home. In little more than a quarter 
of a century, radio has developed 
from an experimental curiosity to a 
major force in our civilization. Dis- 
tance in radio is now unlimited, Its 


audience is limited only by the in- 
terest and wishes of hundreds 
millions of potential listeners. 

The phonograph, instead of being 
sidetracked by radio, has climbed 
aboard the electronic bandwagon 
and now shares its phenomenal 
growth. Record sales of fifty million 
discs were reported in 1939. 

While these physical develop- 
ments are matters of common knowl- 
edge, the cultural implications are 
more elusive. Communication is the 
essence of civilization, and any dras- 
tic advance in the means of commu- 
nication will have a profound effect 
on all the communicative arts. This 
effect is most easily noted in music 
because it occupies such a large per- 
centage of radio time and _ phono- 
graph output. 

The most apparent result in mu- 
sic (and the only one recognized by 
some music educators) is that the 
great art music of the symphony and 


of 


opera is available to all—to the mu- 
sic lovers who welcome this oppor- 
tunity to hear it and to the 
uninitiated who, through curiosity, 
accident, or a desire to get “culture,” 
come in contact with it. Like vac- 
cination, it ‘takes’ with some of the 
latter group. 

In radio, especially, there is a tre- 
mendous amount of casual listening. 
Radios in many homes operate on 
practically an all-day schedule. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the 
casual, the just-turned-on radio 
shows no discrimination; it repro- 
duces jazz, hillbilly, or musical com- 
edy as readily as it the 
symphony. 

The effect of this constant absorp- 
tion of music, most of it casual and 
undirected, is immeasurable and 
profound. We know that all the 
language arts are absorbed in the 
same way. Children in France ab- 


does 


(Continued on page 37) 





“this spread of musical language” 
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Music Educators: 





(~~ FLEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
by JOSEPH SKORNICKA and RICHARD KOEBNER 
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Here at last is the practical method for orchestra, long awaited 
by music educators. It brings you the results of many years of 
actual teaching experience by two of America’s noted educators, 
long identified with the Milwaukee Public Schools. 





. for This album takes the student step by step from the simple, elementar 
published gp arto SAX: e Pee! “ bf 


studies, through every detail of orchestral playing, to the more advanced 










“ ist Fenor SAK AS NW Eb progressive compositions. Each selection is prefaced by special preparatory 
vst VIOLIN Boy a 2NO MORNS In F studies, that bring out the salient points and prepare the student for the 
INO Vouin 1st & 2mUMrer playing of the composition that follows. Sixteen familiar selections are 
p= 1188 TRUMPET developed in this manner. 
ay FROMBone 
BA 


@ The music has been so arranged that voices are sufficiently doubled to 
allow for almost any combination of instruments. Each instrument has an 
interesting part to play. 


BA 
oT Sip CLARINET percussion 
\ 
ON 
Basso! price 60¢ E 


@ Invaluable suggestions are offered for the conductor, and for every mem- 
rian { h marks, bowi d oth 
Ast AN ber of the orchestra. Unusual fingering, breath marks, bowing, and other 
nwo & 3 instructions are clearly indicated to encourage proper coordination and 


intelligent understanding of orchestral playing. 


4 Mills Educational Publication! 











a). YY fuat Released) ) _ AMERICA'S 
thing OMS FINEST PROGRESSIVE 
THE HOST OF YOUTH BAND METHOD 
Brilliantly Transcribed Settings wee , ° 
ie en alae 9 An Outstanding Grand March Wauritce D. Taylor 7 
@ For BAND “sso? S00 SY apni 
by Marlon Gould = | EASY STEPS 
oncert 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT © For ORCHESTRA = 3:50 “S'00 TO THE 
STAR DUST err 
SOPHISTICATED LADY © For CHORUS ‘3 D 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE k GRAND ENSEMBLE 
I'VE SEEN ® For ; 
CRESTA BLANCA WALTZ Published for 
STORMY WEATHER a aaa PE , re or ——. 
GO DOWN, MOSES Db Piccalo ch Alto or Mcllophone 
SOMETIMES I FEEL LIKE A FOUR NEW BAND PUBLICATIONS! Bb Clarinet Srealas abit Wiatiiee 
MOTHERLESS CHILD Oboe or C Saxophone (Treble) 
Complete With Score Score Separate Paris FRIENDSHIP (Polka) by NAHAN FRANKO Bassoon Trombone and Baritone( Bass) 
1.50 .78 .20 arranged by Erik W G Leidzén Es Saxophone Basses 
. ics eminem _——- Bd Saxophone Drums 
PRICE 7S¢ each book 
HENRY SOPKIN'S DISTINCTIVE seis proven ON FONE Tc catscter's Seore ond Heowal 900 pogen) 4.58 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR FULL eam e 
OR CONCERT ORCHESTRA MARCHE MILITAIRE . . by P. TSCHAIKOVSKY 
STAR DUST — AMERICAN PATROL So ELECTIVE 
ONE MORNING IN MAY The Latin American Paso Doble PROG RAM 
TAG. Gonna Sam. ast see ARGENTINA . ° by Stonley Damerell **BAND BOOKs-« 
Extra Parts .20 , and Tolchard Evans Acclaimed by school, service, ama- 
SOPHISTICATED LADY Arranged by PAUL YODER oe ot pelea a 
nas. Cease Goh. wieneiagtiatios For Full Band az Symphonic Band sual er sloneniie alts ae, 




















LETS PLAY THE VIOLIN wy y. v. canatog 


A new and brilliant introduction to the violin for young pupils. This unique course stresses physical preparation, the 
handling of the violin, and how to produce clear, resonant tones of beauty. This first year study course will aid in 
developing a firm foundation in the fundamentals of violin playing, especially position, tone quality and hearing in tune. 
Twenty-five lessons, contain invaluable exercises, instructions and illustrations that guide the pupil step by step, leaving 


nothing to the imagination. PRICE $1.00 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 1619 Broadway « New York 19, N. Y. 
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Some Points for the Music 
Supervisor in the Classroom 





These forthright suggestions are for 
those music supervisors who would 


make their supervision truly successful. 





F YOU are a music educator who 
is starting on a new job, it would 
be wise to learn the names of as 
many teachers in the school system 
as possible before school opens. Find 
someone who can give you some 
sidelights on the teachers with whom 
you will be working. If you can 
accomplish this you will then be 
able, when introduced, to say, “Oh, 
yes, Miss Perry, I hear you’re a good 
golfer,” or, “Are you the Mr. Wright 
whose articles I have enjoyed in our 
State teachers’ magazine?” These 
little personal touches will bring you 
rich returns. Teachers are just like 
all other human beings—they wish 
to be thought of as persons. 

As soon as you begin to visit 
classes, make up seating charts for 
each room and memorize them as 
nearly as you can. Then take some 
time during each classroom visit to 
connect the pupils with their names. 
Teachers and pupils must be ap- 
proached as individuals; there is no 
other way to deal with them suc- 
cessfully. 

Bear in mind the importance of 
being friendly—but not gossipy— 
with the boss’s secretary and, last 
but not least, with the janitor, too. 


Be Helpful 


Avoid emphasizing that you are a 
supervisor. Classroom teachers will 
probably accept you as an authority 
on music without quesion. But 
when you begin supervising their 
teaching you must be certain that 
your teaching ability is equal to your 
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musicianship. You are given the 
title of “supervisor” and that may 
indicate some measure of authority, 
but don’t flaunt it. Assume no right 
to authority until you have won it 
through gaining respect and confi- 
dence. Show teachers that the things 
you want done make sense—don’t 
just tell them. You must be more 
than a special music teacher who 
visits each room at regular intervals. 

When you are visiting a classroom 
think of yourself as a helper rather 
than an inspector. If you can en- 
courage the grade teacher to con- 
duct part of the lesson, don’t just sit 
down and be an onlooker. Move 
about the room; help a pupil here 
and there. Ask questions, commend 
what is being done, be enthusiastic. 
Above all, enjoy yourself! Encour- 
age the teacher to proceed as though 
the lesson is hers rather than yours. 
Make certain that she feels free to 
call upon you to teach a new song, 
play an accompaniment, present a 
new rhythm. 

When you do teach, be sure to in- 
clude the teacher in the lesson so 
that she won’t have the inclination 
or the time to sit down and start 
correcting a set of arithmetic papers. 


Be Modest 


Ask classroom teachers for help 
and suggestions. Remember Benja- 


By 
GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 


State Director of Music 
Delaware 


min Franklin’s advice: “If you want 
to win a person for a friend, ask him 
to help you.” If you are a beginner, 
admit it. Ask teachers to tell you 
of mistakes that you make. Show 
appreciation of their suggestions. 
This is the way to gain their sym- 
pathy and support. 

Don’t call frequent after-school 
meetings of all teachers. Instead, 
plan individual conferences. If it 
is necessary to have meetings, meet 
with the teachers of one grade at a 
time. Find out how they plan their 
work and make every effort to plan 
yours accordingly. Solicit their sug- 
gestions and make them feel that 
music teaching in their rooms is a 
truly cooperative proposition. 

It is an excellent idea to ask each 
teacher to allow you to observe her 
in the teaching of some subject other 
than music. This will give you in- 
sight into her way of doing things 
and will probably provide some good 
leads for more effective teaching of 
music. 

If you make monthly outlines of 
material to be taught, ask the teach- 
ers to state their preference and tell 
you what they have already found to 
be particularly appropriate for cer- 
tain months. 


Be Charitable 


Be ready and willing to acknowl- 
edge that some good music teaching 
has taken place in the school before 
your arrival. Don’t show concern 
if pupils fail to reveal to you im- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Brilliant Vocal Arrangements Heard On 
Fred Waring’s Programs Are Now Available 


Men’s Glee Club Mixed Chorus Girls’ Choir 
BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC SKY ANCHORS (Naval Aviation) 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS WAVES—IN THE NAVY BLUE 
NOW THE DAY IS OVER TOAST TO THE ARMY AIR CORPS 
ARMY HYMN THE FLYING MARINES 
NAVY HYMN MAN TO MAN (Infantry) 


THREE MOTHER GEESE 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Little Jack Horner 
Tom, Tom, The Piper’s Son 


THE TIME IS NOW WHEN THE LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 
THIS IS MY COUNTRY I HEARD YOU CRIED LAST NIGHT 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME THERE ARE SUCH THINGS 


SET DOWN SERVANT 
WERE YOU THERE 
LET MY PEOPLE GO 


SHENANDOAH HAUL AWAY JOE (Chanty) 
SOURWOOD MOUNTAIN ERIE CANAL 
SALANGADOU LOWLANDS (Capstan Chanty) 
WORDS & MUSIC, INC. 
1697 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Development of Sectional 
Tone Quality in the Chorus 


By ORVILLE J. BORCHERS 





Dr. Borchers, director of music at Kansas State Teachers 


College, Emporia, holds for the development of individual 


tone quality in each section of the chorus. 





ANY music supervisors and 

choral directors are confronted 
with problems that are directly re- 
lated to and closely allied with 
choral tone quality. How can they 
enable their sopranos to sing high 
tones? They have no basses; what 
can they do about it? What about 
their altos that sound flat so much 
of the time? Where can they find 
some tenors? 

Whether or not a chorus has bril- 
liant sopranos, clear-ringing tenors, 
resonant basses, or full-throated altos 
depends very much upon the man- 
ner in which the director treats the 
voices tonally. Many of our leading 
choral organizations are deficient in 
one or more of the above respects 
because of improper handling by 
their directors. Some choirs have 
deep resonant basses and altos, but 
blunted, stiff-necked, inflexible so- 
pranos. Others have brilliant ring- 
ing sopranos, but thin basses and 
breathy tenors. 

It is a fetish with some organiza- 
tions to develop a certain type of 
uniform tone quality throughout the 
chorus in order to achieve choral 
solidity and blend. While in some 
measure the latter is attained, it re- 
sults in the misuse of voices in some 
sections. While a specific ideal is 
achieved, the greater ideal of range 
of expression is limited severely. 

The development of sectional tone 
quality not only enlarges the powers 
of choral expression but also pro- 
vides opportunity for the growth of 
the individual voice. It results in a 
sectional unity which clarifies intona- 
tion and induces a truly harmonic 
blend rather than a muffled fusion. 
It enhances variety of expression, 
and in this regard makes the chorus 
more comparable to the orchestra. 

Why is the orchestra a foremost 
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medium of musical expression? Is it 
not because of the great tonal range 
inherent in the many and varying 
types of instruments together with 
the many possible tonal combina- 
tions of them? In the orchestra there 
is no attempt to make the trombone 
produce a quality similar to that of 
the oboe or the violin. Then why 
is there an attempt consciously or 
unconsciously to make different types 
of voices produce similar qualities 
in choral groups? Varying voice 
qualities will blend in an interesting 
way as truly as varying instrumental 
qualities if discretion is used in the 
combination of them and if atten- 
tion is given to accurate pitch. 
Sectional tone quality is the basis 
of a true harmonic blend. All so- 
pranos should sing with true soprano 
quality just as all violins in a sym- 
phony orchestra should play with a 
violin quality. This is equally true 
of altos, tenors, and basses. While 
the structure of the instrument is in 
a large way responsible for the vio- 


lin tone, other factors such as bowing 
have a decided effect on it. In the 
voice this control of tone quality is 
much less tangible, and as a result 
there may be some singers in the so- 
prano section who cannot, because 
of physical limitation, produce a true 
soprano tone. There may also be 
some true sopranos who, because of 
lack of knowledge or training, do not 
produce the soprano tone. 

What then is the ideal quality for 
each section of the chorus? Experi- 
enced voice teachers will quickly rec- 
ognize it by ear. To present an un- 
derstandable statement for the av- 
erage musician and layman is a 
rather difficult task. The acoustics of 
vowels present a fairly adequate 
means of explanation. 

The soprano quality partakes 
more of the vowel “a” as in “father” 
than of any other. This vowel is 
most easily sung by the soprano 
voice because the resonance demand- 
ed for it falls immediately within the 
soprano range. The two principal 
regions characterizing this vowel fall 
between frequencies of 600 to 700 
and goo to 1000 vibrations, the direc- 
tion of deviation depending upon 
the tendency toward a darker or 
brighter tone. For this reason, the 
soprano lapses naturally into the 
“a” vowel quality at e (top space) 
of the treble staff, which falls in the 
middle of the first resonance region. 
Furthermore, the soprano sings all 
tones in the upper octave most easily 
on the “a” vowel. The higher tones 
unmistakably take on the “a” 
quality, owing to the second reso- 
nance region, although another vow- 
el may be attempted. The lower part 
of the voice may be colored with 
other vowel qualities, but the upper 
“a” quality must also be carried 

(Continued on page 33) 
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. .. presented by Two Great All-American Institutions 


The great NBC-built Orchestra stirred the emotions of its vast 
radio audience with first performances of these scores written in 
America... by Americans... on themes close to American hearts. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch’s “Dunkirk” conducted by Dr. Damrosch 
... With Frank Black at the piano. 
Robert Russell Bennett’s “The Four Freedoms” Symphony, 
inspired by the Norman Rockwell paintings. 
Antheil’s Symphony No. 4... hymn-like American tunes... . 
triumphant marches. 
These are but three of Seven World Premieres performed on the 
General Motors Symphony of the Air by this great Orchestra 
during the 1943-44 Season. Concerts to come, promise an 
equally brilliant collection of first performances. 
The NBC Symphony Orchestra— presented each Sunday by 
General Motors (5:00 to 6:00 p.m., EWT)—brings much in 


musical greatness to millions of music lovers and students. 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company = 


It’s a National Habit 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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OT since the introduction of 

music into the public schools 
of Boston, Massachusetts, in 1838, 
under the enthusiastic tutelage of 
Lowell Mason has the music teach- 
ing profession been in such dire cir- 
cumstances as those which face it 
today. While these circumstances are 
readily understandable, the causes of 
the difficulty are deep-rooted and 
very real. 

That music education in Texas, 
using the situation in that state as 
an example of the difficulties now 
facing the music teaching profession, 
is suffering a severe setback at the 
hands of better paying jobs of the 
war effort was revealed in a survey 
made by the writer in December, 
1943. Two hundred fifty eight ac- 
credited schools, secondary and ele- 
mentary, were surveyed in an effort 
to learn the truth about a suspected 
critical shortage of music teachers. 
This number was considered a good 
sampling of the more than eleven 
hundred accredited schools in Texas. 

The survey revealed the startling 
information that as of the last week 
before Christmas there were 135 mu- 
sic positions in 258 schools for which 
no teacher could be found. Of the 
135 positions, 60 were band directing 
assignments; 47 were grade music as- 
signments; 24 were choral positions 
in the junior and senior high 
schools; 4 were orchestra directing 
positions. 

In connection with the survey, 
school superintendents were given 
the opportunity to report positions 
other than music for which they were 
not able to secure teachers. A total 
of 80 other positions were vacant. To 
those interested in the music teach- 
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Outlook for the 
Profession’s Future 


By WILFRED C. BAIN 





There are problems ahead for the music teaching profession 


but Dr. Bain, director of music, North Texas State Teachers 


College, Denton, argues for the bright side. 





ing profession from the standpoint 
of supply and demand for music 
consumption, the fact that the short- 
age in one field—music—was nearly 
twice as much as in all other fields 
of instruction combined indicates 
that the music teaching profession 
has taken a very serious loss. 

It is obvious to the close observer 
that the drafting of men and women 
into the armed forces from the mu- 
sic profession is by no means re- 
sponsible for all the vacancies. It is 
also obvious that men and women 
are leaving the music teaching pro- 
fession to take better paying posi- 
tions with less responsibility and less 
nerve strain. The easy money to be 
made in war plants, many of which 
have operated on a cost plus basis, 
has been a veritable green pasture 
for those wandering in arid salary 
deserts of the music teaching profes- 
sion. In 1931 New York State had 
an excess of 6,000 teachers. This 
situation is the reverse of that in 
many parts of the United States. 


Cupid and Mars 


The law of supply and demand 
works well under most circumstan- 
ces. However, it does not work in 
the music teaching profession. The 
demand on the part of school super- 
intendents for the maintenance of 
rousic in the public schools has not 
received the same recognition as 
time-honored subjects of the humani- 
ties, sciences, and mathematics. The 
wartime government program for the 
public schools has lent sponsorship 
to scientific endeavors. The physical 
fitness program has flourished. Un- 
til recently, teachers of science and 


kindred subjects were eligible for 
deferment from military service. Sci- 
ence teachers were listed as necessary 
men. Recently this directive has 
been changed to include as essential 
any person contributing educational 
service at any teaching level. 

Cupid and Mars have robbed the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
some of their choicest prospective 
workers. As never before, we to 
whom the music teaching profession 
is both a personal challenge and a 
livelihood must guarantee that the 
demand for music in the schools will 
not cease because of inability to sat- 
isfy it. 

The writer is well acquainted with 
a number of music graduates in last 
year’s and this year’s class at North 
Texas State Teachers College who 
have made and are planning to make 
a living in the emergency wartime 
occupations. As one first-year teacher 
remarked, “Why should I teach for 
$100 a month when a girl who gradu- 
ated from high school last year is 
making three or four times as much 
as I?” 

It is true that many workers in the 
field of education in the elementary 
and secondary schools are by no 
means permanent in either their de- 
sires or their ambitions to remain 
in the music teaching profession. 
Many of them are young women who 
want a sojourn into educational en- 
deavor to pay back debts incurred 
in securing an education. Young 
women of this category are not and 
never will be considered permanent 
workers in education. Wartime mar- 
riages have diminished the number 
of teachers available. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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U. S. Naval Academy 


(March) By Rosenkrans 
Full Band .................... $ .75 
Symphonic Band 


Eyes of Texas 


(March Medley) Arr. by Hall 
Full Band $1.00 


aie 1.75 


U. S. Military Academy 


(March) By Rosenkrans 
Full Band ........0..0.00..... $ .75 


Rainbow Division 
(March) By Nirella 


Full Band .................... $ .75 

Symphonic Band ........ - 1.50 
Imperial March 

By Karl King 

Full Band .................... $ .75 


Knights of Chivalry 


(Festival March) By Panella 
Full Band .................... $1.50 


Ensign March 


By Rosenkrans 


aL: nr $ .75 
My Maryland March 

By Panella 

a $ .75 
Volkwein's Modern 
Way Method 

(For Band and Orchestra) 

Price Each Book.......... $ .75 

Piano Conductor ...... 1.00 


Order a set "on approval"; 
specify parts desired. 
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Heart of America 
Band Book 


Contains 16 marches and 
concert numbers by Karl 
King and other famous com- 


posers. 
Price Each Book.......... $ .35 
First Violin Part.......... 35 
Piano Conductor ...... 1.00 
American National Airs 
Arr. by Scull 
Contains: 
America—F 


Star Spangled Banner—Ab 
Dixie Land—Bb 
Band and Orchestra in Same 


Key 

es $ .75 
Symphonic Band ........ 1.50 
Full Orchestra ............ 1.15 


Twin Stars 

By Wendland 

Full Band including duet for 
2 Cornets, Cornet and Trom- 
bone, 2 Alto Sax, 2 Tenor 
Sax, Solo for Trombone or 
Baritone. 

ELEC eT. ie aes $1.50 
Symphonic Band ........ 2.50 


America United Is 
Rolling Along 
By Bernard Hamblen 
Full Band arr. by Yoder $ .75 
Orchestre ..........0.2000::. 1.00 
Chorus Arr........... each .15 


Operatic Mingle 
(Overture) Arr. by Berry 
Contains: Poet and Peasant, 
Faust, Bohemian Girl, Car- 
men, Orpheum. 


Full Band .................... $1.50 











Progressive Method 


For Saxophone 


By Thompson 
Ls REE See ek? $1.50 


My Tuba Solo 


By Southwell 
Tuba Solo with Band.. $2.00 


Day In The Park 


(Novelty) By Chenette 
FAN TIDE ccinicscsccsesssseer $2.00 


Merry Widow 


By Lehar. Arr. by Morris 
Transcribed for band by 


Panella. 


Full Band ...........0..00... $1.50 

Symphonic Band ........ 2.50 
Musician's Book of 
Knowledge 

By Caton 


A useful book for every musi- 
cian. 
FC gee nr once $1.25 


Little Giant March 


By Moon 
Original Arrangement by 
Barnes 


Full Band .............00..... $ .75 
Symphonic Band ........ 1.50 
America—F 
Star Spangled 
Banner—Bb 


Arr. by Panella 

— and Orchestra in same 
ey. 

Full Band ooo... $ .75 
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IR: 

It is not at all surprising that 
you are confused by the language of 
the batch of educational writings 
which I sent to you recently. This 
“strange tongue,” as you term it, is 
known as Pedagese. It is widely used 
in upper educational circles. Several 
eminent etymologists and linguistic 
experts are now working on the 
theory that it is closely related to the 
recently - developed Washingtonian 
bureau lingo known as “Gobbledy- 
gook.” 

Students of Pedagese who anx- 
iously look forward to a fluent use 
of it in their writing and speaking 
soon learn to conform to the follow- 
ing basic principles: 

1. Never use a simple word when 
a longer or more elaborate one can 
be found to express the same idea. 

2. Whenever you are faced with 
the danger of clarity of expression 
through inability to find the right 
two-dollar word, it is permissible to 
stretch the meaning of some other 
two-dollar word to meet the emer- 
gency or, if you have been in the 
business long enough, you may coin 
a new one of your own. 

3. As soon as any word or phrase 
becomes so well established in edu- 
cational circles that it is generally 
understood and its meaning agreed 
upon, drop its use at once and find a 
new puzzler. 

4. Long and involved sentence 
structure is a big help in avoiding 
the commonplaceness of direct and 
simple statements. Use periods in- 
frequently. 

5. Remember that your skill in 
tossing about up-to-the-minute Peda- 
gese is likely to be taken as an indi- 
cation of your success in attaining 
optimum implementation of ideas 
explored in the areas of your gradu- 
ate studies and how well you have 
established foci for viewing desirable 
outcomes in the lives of the inte- 
grated personalities which you are 
supposed to develop. 

You ask how such a language has 
come into being and what it accom- 
plishes. I present only a few of the 
high spots of the story of its origin. 

Education has had and still is 
having a battle to establish itself as 
a full-fledged profession. The very 
cornices of the buildings of the 
School of Medicine, School of En- 
gineering, School of Law, and the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
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suggest quizzical eyebrows because 
they have so long viewed the School 
of Education building with skepti- 
cism ana an expression which plainly 


” 


says, “Profession? I wonder. 
The educators have long been well 
aware of this attitude and it hasn't 
made them happy. 

On warm spring days the profes- 
sors of Education could hear profes- 
sional-sounding intonations issuing 
from the open windows of Medicine, 
Law, Engineering, and Science build- 
ings. Obnubilation . . . animo fur- 


andi... isentropic . . . sclerochorio- 
ditis adiabatic res ipsa 
loquitar . . . iatrotechnique . . . epi- 
trochoid . . . dum bene se gesserit. 


They literally had no words with 
which to reply. 

So the education professors de- 
cided that it was necessary for any 
real profession to have a lingo all its 
own. After all, when the doctor 
wants to sound professional he pulls 
a lot of long words out of his medi- 
cine kit right along with the pill 
bottles and writes his prescription 
in hieroglyphics just to make cer- 
tain the patient doesn’t know what 
he takes. The lawyers and the judge 
have a haven of Latin mumbo-jumbo 
to which they quickly retreat when 
the defendant and the jurors begin 
to look as if they understand what is 
going on around them. 





Teaching simply could nat be 
made to sound professional and sci- 
entific until it developed its own 
double-talk. And that, sir, is how it 
all got started. 

No thinking person would deny 
te education its own technical ter- 
minology provided that it is truly 
definitive and well-based. The trou- 
ble has been that education has let 
in and thrown around a lot of 
“quickie” terms that have been the 
products of fad and fancy purveyors. 
Trick words and phrases have sud- 
denly appeared and been quickly 
embraced as slogans, symbols, and 
watchwords of teachers conventions 
(institutes, panel discussion, round 
tables, discussion groups, seminars— 
take your choice) in all parts of the 
country. But not for long. Last 
year’s prize flower of the Pedagese 
vocabulary quickly wilted. Now an- 
other stands strong and colorful in 
its place. And it is likely that they 
mean the same thing. 

As music education has gradually 
and surely moved toward the center 
of the curriculum from its more re- 
mote “special subject” position, the 
use of Pedagese in music education 
literature has naturally and inevi- 
tably increased. This has caused some 
reports, articles, books, and speeches 
pertaining to music education to 
take on a somewhat pompous and 
grandiose air and at the same time 
it has robbed them of much of the 
clarity and understanding that can 
be accomplished through the use of 
plain, everyday ten-cent and two-bit 
words. 

If, sir, you could sit down and 
talk with some of these educators 
whose writings you have questioned 
you would find that they are doing 
excellent direct, clean-cut thinking 
in the field of education. It is only 
when they take pen in hand or step 
up on the podium that their char- 
acteristic simplicity and clarity of ex- 
pression desert them and they turn 
on the Pedagese. 

Have good faith in the profession, 
sir. It is truly a profession. A few 
pompous, far-fetched words and 
phrases will do little real harm to its 
fundamental workings. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Fee Placa 
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FAVORITE CHORALS 





Outstanding selections that have become standard favorites the world over from the catalogs of 
Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Hugo Frey, one of 
America's foremost choral arrangers,has scored them with impeccable taste for young voices. Directors of 
school and college singing groups will find delightful, easily mastered material for every type of prograin. 


SATB 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
DEEP PURPLE 

GOD OF BATTLES 

GOD PAINTED A PICTURE 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 

MARINE'S HYMN 

MY OWN AMERICA 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

M-O-T-H-E-R 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

RIO RITA 

THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 

LIFES GLORIOUS DAY 

THROUGH THE YEARS 

TIME ON M¥ HANDS 

WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD-TIME SONG 


TTBB: 


AMERICAN'S CREED 

ANCHORS AWEIGH 

CHLO-E 

COMIN’ iN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 

MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 

MY OWN AMERICA 

ROGUE SONG 

DAYBREAK 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND FROM THE RIO 
GRANDE 

OVER THERE 

RANGERS' SONG 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 

DRUMS IN MY HEART 

GREAT DAY 

HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

WITHOUT A SONG 





SSAA 


DEEP PURPLE 

FAREWELL TO DREAMS 

GOD OF BATTLES 

IF LOVE WERE ALL 

| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

MY OWN AMERICA 

WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 

SONG OF LOVE 

UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 
WEST OF TOMORROW 

ENOUGH TO KNOW 

LIFE'S GLORIOUS DAY 

MY DEAREST PRAYER 

WITHOUT A SONG 


SSA 


DEEP PURPLE 

i HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 

MY OWN AMERICA 

SWEET AND LOVELY 

WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

A HEART THAT'S FREE 

JEANNINE (I Dream of Lilac Time) 
MY BLUE HEAVEN 

ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 

SONG OF LOVE 

WONDERFUL ONE 

CHARMAINE 

DIANE 

SLEEP 





FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION, 152 West 52d Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Distributor for Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation 
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Research in Terms 
of Everyday Thinking 


By JACOB KWALWASSER 





No need to think of research only in high-sounding terms, 


says Dr. Kwalwasser of Syracuse University. 


An active mind 


can serve as a laboratory every day. 





HE meaning of the word “re- 

search” is, generally speaking, 
not too well understood. As a re- 
sult of its use for many years in 
college catalogues and its frequent 
mention in recent years in connec- 
tion with the work of vast industrial 
experimental laboratories, it has 
come to be thought of most often 
in terms of projects that are pur- 
sued only in elaborately equipped 
laboratories under the direction of 
expert personnel of established aca- 
demic distinction. Such a limitation 
belittles the larger meaning of the 
word which is “careful and diligent 
search studious inquiry and 
examination investigation or 
experimentation having for its aim 
the discovery of new facts and their 
correct interpretation the re- 
vision of accepted conclusions in the 
light of newly-discovered facts. . .”* 
This definition does not limit true 
research to the heavily endowed 
ventures of the laboratories with 
amazing equipment. It leaves plenty 
of room for the carrying on of real 
research in an ordinary situation and 
with little or no equipment—pro- 
vided that the researcher has the 
interest and will to search, inquire, 
investigate, experiment, and revise 
accepted conclusions in the light of 
his discoveries. 

The possession of academic train- 
ing does not connote the possession 
of the spirit of research. Many men 
and women with little academic 
training and distinction want to 
know more than they can learn from 
the available books and contempo- 





* Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
second edition. 
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rary “authorities.” Conversely, it is 
not uncommon to find applicants 
for advanced degrees who are merely 
going through the motions of study 
and who have little or no wish to do 
any frontier investigating or think- 
ing. 

What is the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the research attitude as it 
applies to education in general and 
music education in particular? 

Research is a very careful kind of 
problem solving. It is motivated by 
one’s dissatisfaction with inadequacy, 
such as partial solution of problems 
or failure to “get on” with one’s 
work. The individual is blocked; he 
feels a sense of frustration; his prog- 
ress is impeded. The research spirit 
calls for a solution because giving 
up seems cowardly and perhaps stu- 
pid—so something must be done. 


Tlexibility of Mind 


The mind of the researcher must 
be flexible, for when one approach 
or attack fails, another must be sub- 
stituted and the hope for greater 
yield continued. The final solution 
of the problem may involve a great 
amount of imagination, time, and ef- 
fort, but the joy of achievement 
is adequate compensation. Self-reli- 
ance, resourcefulness, discrimination, 
determination to “see the problem 
through to a satisfactory finish,” pa- 
tience, knowledge of materials and 
forces at work, some analytical 
ability, and great intolerance for un- 
satisfactory and partial solutions are 
characteristics of the true researcher. 
It may be said that these qualities 
are not products of present-day edu- 
cation to a great extent because all 





too frequently formal education 
“cures” people of curiosity. Instead 
of contributing to the child’s mental 
liberation, more schooling may mean 
more shackling of the mind and 
greater dependence upon the school 
and the teacher. Schooling that fails 
to arouse curiosity deprives the pupil 
of the joy of discovery and should 
be soundly condemned. 

Colleges, as well as public schools, 
are derelict in their duty when the 
student, upon the day of his gradua- 
tion, may be characterized by his de- 
pendence rather than. his independ- 
ence of mind. In this connection 
it should be noted how many col- 
leges and universities are dropping 
the thesis as one of the requirements 
for the master’s degree and substitut- 
ing additional credit hours in regu- 
lar courses—just more of the same. 
Thesis writing is usually based upon 
research and experimentation and it 
is an admirable means of providing 
training in problem solving. Yet it 
is being discarded as a requirement 
for advanced degrees! One may 
judge for oneself whether this is in 
the best interests of the cause at 
hand. 

Compare the school with the home. 
In many respects the relationship be- 
tween parent and child is similar to 
that of teacher and child. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, parents may 
direct the lives of their children for 
only a limited time—those years 
which are termed the formative 
period. During this period the off- 
spring must be trained in self-direc- 
tion to such a degree that, when 
parental guidance and supervision 
are withdrawn, the direction of be- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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USIC began thousands of years 


ago as a creative art. Man 
had a song in his heart and he sang 
it. He had an excess of spiritual en- 
ergy and beat an ecstatic rhythm on 
his primitive drum. These were his 
own music, his own rhythm, his own 
expression; not something borrowed 
from someone else. 

Today schools of music teach their 
students how to play musical instru- 
ments, but it is other people’s music 
that they play. Of course they are 
being taught to play the music of 
the great masters, but the fact re- 
mains that no longer does one sing 
the song that is in one’s heart, or 
express the rhythm that is in one’s 
being. One looks up an appropriate 
composition by Schumann, Brahms, 
or Buxtehude instead. 

Music in its elemental form al- 
ways has been a true expression of 
self. The primitive tribesman played 
his drum or flute to express himself 
through his own music, and the bard 
of the middle ages sang his own 
heroic and romantic songs to the 
accompaniment of his lute. Where 
is this music today? 

In the time of Samuel Pepys, vir- 
tually every Englishman of culture 
was composing sonnets and madri- 
gals—both words and music. It was 
England’s golden age of music. Two 
centuries later it was almost impos- 
sible to find a composer in all Eng- 
land. A hundred years ago, in the 
time of Beethoven, improvising at 
the keyboard was still a highly es- 
teemed art. A man’s worth as a mu- 
sician depended on how adept he 
was at making up his own music 
spontaneously before his audience. 
Today that art is virtually nonexist- 
ent. 


‘instruments. 





An Experiment in 
College Music Education 


By ISADORE FREED 





Mr. Freed presents an interesting story of Temple University’s 


experiment in an approach to .music for its rank and file 


college students. 





The change from creative to per- 
formed music resulted from the in- 
vention of complicated musical 
The average musician 
now spends so much of his time and 
energy trying to master these instru- 
ments that he has little of either left 
for creative musical expression. Pre- 
occupation with matters of instru- 
mental technique engendered a 
disastrous worship of the so-called 
classic composers. But how really 
classic are these classic composers? 
Beethoven’s music is a little more 
than one hundred years old, Bach’s 
less than two hundred. When this 
is compared to classic literature and 
classic sculpture, both far more than 
two thousand years old, we see that 
music’s classics do not even have the 
merit of great age behind them. 
They are, in fact, not classics at all, 
but simply music of a past, but not 
very long past, generation. 

However, the great composers of 
the last two centuries have left a 
great legacy to humanity. It is the 
present manner of enjoying this leg- 
acy that has resulted in a loss of 
appreciation of certain values in the 
art of music; for to us music is no 
longer an art of self-expression. It 
has become an art of enjoyment and 
an art of entertainment, something 
that primitive music never was. 

Lately there has been a decided 
feeling in some of our colleges that 
the creative rather than the inter- 
pretive aspects of music should be 
stressed. But this attitude has met 
with difficulties because there is no 
adequate system for teaching rank 
and file college students how to com- 
pose music. Many of these college 
students have had no previous mu- 
sical training, and those who have 
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possess instrumental rather than 
composing backgrounds. 

The colleges have, therefore, been 
compelled to sidetrack the issue by 
offering courses in musical history, 
musical appreciation, harmony, 
counterpoint, and musical analysis. 
Needless to say, these are not creat- 
ive music courses. Excellent though 
they may be, they are courses of 
factual information aimed primarily 
at the appreciative rather than the 
creative abilities of the student. 

Were Tyler (Temple University’s 
School of Fine Arts) to give such 
music courses, it would be equiva- 
lent to teaching in the art classes not 
creative painting or creative sculp- 
ture, but only the history and ap- 
preciation of these arts. The problem 
at Tyler, which is a creative school 
of the arts, was to provide a musical 
formula that would place the stu- 
dent in firsthand contact with the 
actual processes of music composi- 
tion. This was the thought that 
fathered Tyler’s rather unique music 


program. 


Seven Years Ago 


In 1937 the music department at 
Tyler proposed to reconstruct as 
nearly as possible those primitive 
conditions which once permitted 
music to flourish as a creative art. 
Thus the student would be encour- 
aged to develop along creative music 
lines. In this way he could recap- 
ture some of music’s original purpose 
and some of its original usefulness 
as self-expression. 

To achieve this end Tyler made 
use of those musical instruments 
which existed from antiquity to 
Gothic times. For centuries percus- 
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sion instruments were the imple- 
ments of music. To restore these in- 
struments to their originally impor- 
tant place was to regain also the crea- 
tive element that went with their 
use—the art of improvisation. 

First the student was taught the 
simple mechanics of playing these 
primitive instruments. Then he was 
encouraged to improvise upon them 
from within himself, but subject to 
basic principles of musical structure, 
design, and syntax. From this ex- 
perience grew the eventual ability to 
develop improvisations into definite 
notated music compositions. 


“Organized Noise” 


When Boris Blai, the internation- 
ally known sculptor and educator 
and director of the Tyler School, dis- 
cussed the new curriculum with the 
writer, he asked a very pertinent 
question. “Why can’t’ music be 
taught as creative painting is taught? 
We assemble color and line on can- 
vas with the purpose of making an 
original art work, poor perhaps at 
first, but increasing in quality with 
the growth of the painter. Why do 
you musicians teach music students 
only how to perform what others 
have written? Is not music as crea- 
tive as the other arts?” 

The writer, in turn, asked Mr. Blai 
for a definition of painting and it 
was instantly forthcoming. “Painting 
is organized mud.” The magic word, 
of course, is organized. For in or- 
ganizing the colors that are furnished 
by the red, yellow, and blue clays, 
or muds, all the principles and prac- 
tices of painting are involved. 

With this as a cue, the writer of- 
fered a similar definition of music. 
“Music is organized noise.” And 
this statement exactly describes 
the music program at Tyler—it is 
just “organized noise’—no more, no 
less. The noise is made by the primi- 
tive percussion instruments referred 
to above: cymbals, gongs, bells, xylo- 
phones, and drums of many kinds 
formed into a large percussion or- 
chestra. The organizing is done by 
the students. This orchestra is not 
a rhythm band (as the term is gen- 
erally understood) but a class in mu- 
sic composition. 

For such an orchestra as this no 
published music exists. The students 
are therefore faced with the necessity 
of composing their own music. It is 
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the process of creating this music 
which gives the music curriculum at 
Tyler its novel quality. 

As in all other colleges, freshmen 
come to Tyler with dissimilar musi- 
cal backgrounds. Some have had a 
great deal of music study, others were 
exposed to music study for a while 
but made no progress and gave it up. 
Still others have had no previous 
music at all. On the basis of their 
past music study, the students are 
divided into three groups and, thus 
roughly graded, begin their music 
courses. The method of approach 
is the same with all three groups. 
Only their progress varies. 

Starting from very primitive be- 
ginnings, the students gradually 
learn about rondo, fugue and son- 
ata, not by analyzing other people’s 
works, but by actually composing 
such music themselves for their 
rather unique orchestra. They learn 
the elements of musical form and the 
principles of developing a musical 
idea. They come in contact with 
problems of musical syntax, har- 
mony, counterpoint, and orchestra- 
tion in class. For the classroom is a 
laboratory where the students solve 
specific problems in musical compo- 
sition and then discuss and criticize 
what they have done. 

Let us follow some instances of the 
classroom procedure. The instructor 


plays a musical phrase on a single 
drum: 


and asks the entire class to impro- 
vise instantly a reply to this phrase. 
The reply is almost invariably the 
following: 


On occasion a student may play 
something like the following, which 
is only a slight variant of the reply 
given above: 


~ 
Crretrrete rte 


But very seldom does any student 
fail to grasp immediately the rela- 
tionship between the “question” 
phrase and his own “answer” phrase. 

The instructor then analyzes what 
the class has done. He shows that a 
number of important things have 
happened: 

1. Each member of the class un- 
derstood the musical meaning of the 
question phrase, or he could not 
have answered it. 








(Continued on page 46) 














AN OUTSTANDING 
FOLIO SERIES 


“FAMOUS MUSIC AT HOME 


Contents Pi a Instrumentation 
In This Series 


The melody is given to the vio- 
LOVE IN BLOOM lin, trumpet, trombone, saxo- 
phone and clarinet and the 

ISN'T IT ROMANTIC piano has an accompaniment. 
As these are all very lovely 
songs, the melody is written 














VIOLIN and PIANO 


TROMBONE and PIANO 
OUT OF NOWHERE 








WE WILL ALWAYS BE straight and phrased very Bb TRUMPET and PIANO 
broadly to bring out its beauty, 
TW ars anes giving a chance to show off tone Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
JUNE IN JANUARY and phrasing ability. The piano and PIANO 
parts are arranged to enhance 
MY SILENT LOVE and complement the solo in- Bb CLARINET and PIANO 
strument and thereby gives the 
BEYOND THE BLUE pianist a feeling he is entering 
HORIZON into a partnership designed to TENOR SAXOPHONE 
heighten the interest of the songs. 
BLUE HAWAII * a and PIANO 





Retail Price $1.00 Each 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Boy's Glee Clubs and Operettas 


By MAE NIGHTINGALE 





Do boys of the teen age “go for music”? Ask Mrs. Nightin- 


gale, who is music instructor in the LeConte Junior High 
School, Hollywood, Calif. 





HERE seems to be a universal 

urge during early adolescence 
for boys to seek companionship in 
gangs. They crave public adulation 
and praise, yet shrink from any ac- 
tivity that does not show them off 
to advantage. It requires careful 
thought on the part of any leader to 
place these youths where they will 
perform with skill and make a con- 
tribution toward the betterment of 
the entire school and community. 
The possibilities of a boys’ glee club 
in school or in church are enormous. 
These organizations have manly tra- 
ditions and yet cater to the boys of 
the teen age. Boys love to sing, de- 
spite opinions to the contrary, and 
once they experience a repertoire of 
good songs they will never forget 
them. 

There is a certain thrill in pio- 
neering in any project, and starting 
a boys’ glee club or choir is a chal- 
lenge worth accepting. If the char- 
ter members are enthusiastic, clean- 
minded boys who are convinced of 
the value and pleasure of such an 
organization, the founder need have 
no fears about the continuance of the 
club and its ideals. A recent inter- 
esting experience bears out this 
point. 
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The curtain had just gone down 
on the LeConte Troubadours’ bi- 
ennial operetta, and the boys had 
been dismissed to go to their dress- 
ing rooms, remove makeup, and 
change their clothes. I was greeting 
parents, friends, and former students 
when a Troubadour slipped into the 
line and suggested that I investigate 
what was going on out in our club- 
room, which is my classroom bunga- 
low. I bade a hasty adieu to the 
guests in the auditorium and _ fol- 
lowed the boy’s advice. 

Crowds of people were gathered 
around the outside and on the steps 
of the bungalow, and from within 
came a lusty rendition of the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus from “Tannhauser’! 
There was no accompanist, and at 
times, the harmonizing left much to 
be desired. When I stepped inside, 
I was surprised and delighted to find 
a group of former Troubadours, 
some of whom were high school or 
college students, some even married 
men. Listening to the operetta had 
evoked memories and had filled them 
with a desire to sing. Already they 
had sung a “program” of never-to- 
be-forgotten songs they had learned 
when they were Troubadours. When 
I appeared they invited me to play 


the accompaniments, and so with 
a roomful and a yardful of inter- 
ested listeners, we put on an ex- 
temporaneous concert. Most of 
these young men are now in the 
armed services, fighting for the privi- 
lege of continuing to do the things 
that they enjoy and know are right. 
LeConte boys have “kept in 
touch” with each other and the 
school for years through their elec- 
tive organization and the annual 
alumni club dinner and “sing.” Just 
how elaborate an organization any 
group should have must be de- 
termined by the demands made on 
it; and a set of rules and regu- 
lations governing the conduct and 
singing at outside engagements 
should be evolved through skillful 
questioning of the members them- 
selves. A pledge can be written in 
the same manner, one that would 
be binding enough to insure a mini- 
mum of shifting in personnel. 
When a boy is actually accepted 
into an organized group it should 
be the duty of the sponsor and the 
club officers to encourage him to re- 
main with the club as long as he 
can. The reward will be a minimum 
of discipline problems and a maxi- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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SSA 
MEMORARE 


SA-TB 


MAGNUM NOMEN DOMINI 


SATB 
GO YE FORTH WITH MY WORD 
IN DULCI JUBILO 
MAKE US INTERPRETERS OF LIFE 
SLEEP OF THE CHILD JESUS 
SONG OF PRAISE 
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SA 


CIRCIRINELLA 
KA-KA-KA-NYE 


SSA 
CHIME 
GOD, MY KING 
GARDEN 
THE GOLDEN HOUR OF NOON 
HOWDY DO MIS’ SPRINGTIME 
IN MY DREAMS I SORROWED 
INTO THE OPEN AIR 
IT IS MAY 


I WALKED THROUGH THE FLOW 
ERING FOREST 


JEANIE WITH THE LIGHT BROWN 
HAIR 


JUBILATE AMEN 
KA-KA-KA-NYE 
LULLABY ISLE 

THE NIGHT WIND 
SCENE AND PRAYER 
SCHIR ERIS 


SEE WHA‘ LOVE HATH THE 
FATHEF 


TO OUR GREAT GOD 
VOICES 
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LAST ALWAY 

JOSHUA FIT DE BATTLE OB JERICO 

MOTHER AND SON 

MOTHER OF MINE 

NORTHERN LIGHTS 


High School {Continued} 
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LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YO 
NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS 
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A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 

ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 

AS FROM THE SUN A RAY 

CHERUBIM SONG 

COME AGAIN! SWEET LOVE DOTH 

NOW INVITE 

COME, PRAISE THE LORD 

FAIR MAIDENS, COME FORTH 

HEAR YE PEOPLE 

HI DIDDLE DIDDLE 

HARP 
REJOICE MY SOUL 


HOWDY DO MIS’ SPRINGTIME 
MARUSIA 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW 
RUSSIAN DANCE SONG 

SCHIR ERES 


SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE 


SOMEBODY'S KNOCKIN’ AT YO’ 
DOOR 


THOUGH I SOWED MY FIELD 
TWO PATHS 
UKRAINIAN CRADLE SONG 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
MARCHING HOME 
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Ino Important Publications 





TITLES 


WALKING HOME IN SPRING 
NEUROTIC GOLDFISH 
SHE'LL BE SEVEN IN MAY 
SELDOM THE SUN 
A DEBUTANTE’S DIARY 
SUCH A TENDER NIGHT 


Price $1.00 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Bb CLARINETS * BASSOON 
BASS CLARINETS * FLUTE 
ENGLISH HORN * OBOE 
BASS * DRUMS 
PIANO or HARPSICHORD 





TITLES 


WALKING HOME IN SPRING 
NEUROTIC GOLDFISH A NEBUTANTE’'S DIARY 
SHE'LL BE SEVEN IN MAY SUCH A TENDER NIGHT 


Price 50¢ 


REGENT MUSIC CORPORATION 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SELDOM THE SUN 
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A Letter of Counsel 
Concerning MusicJobs 


By C. E. LUTTON 


Clark-Brewer 
Teachers 


Agency 








Editor’s Note: Thousands of music teachers 
in all parts of the country have been placed in 
their present jobs through the efforts of Mr. 
Lutton. Because he is an expert in music 
teacher placement we requested him to com- 
ment on present conditions in his field. His 
letter follows. 





Dear Ennis: 

There are two ways of looking at and selecting teach- 
ing jobs these days. First, many “duration” positions 
are open and the salaries attached to them are gen- 
erally high, but the people who take them will some- 
day be subject to dismissal on short notice, or severe 
cuts in salary, or both. Of course some of the men and 
women who formerly held these jobs are not coming 
back to them, so their successors who are taking a 
chance will hold their places. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the fellow who is seriously concerned with his future 
should look for the long-pull position rather than for 
quick money. Let him pick out the kind of position 
and the kind of place in which he would like to teach 
and then work toward getting it rather than take the 
first good-paying job that comes along. 

Anyone who does not have a Master’s degree should 
not expect to get into college work. Most colleges have 
lost a large part of their normal enrollment and con- 
sequently an oversupply of college teachers is avail- 
able. The high schools are the ones that are being 
forced to scratch gravel to find teachers. 

Now is the time for women to prove that they can 
teach instrumental music! The men who have held 
most of the positions in the instrumental field can well 
begin to adjust themselves to sharing it with women 
in future years. If women can take over symphony 
orchestra chairs, as they are doing in many of the large 
orchestras, they can do good instrumental teaching too. 
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And, as I have said, now is their 
opportunity to prove it. 

When the end of the “duration” 
comes there will still be a heavy de- 
mand for music teachers. Let no 
one doubt that. 

Iuring the present shortage there 
has developed on the part of teachers 
a decided tendency to be discour- 
teous and negligent. While teachers 
may be riding high just now in a 
seller’s market, it will do them no 
good to refuse to answer mail 
promptly and assume a take it or 
leave it attitude. 

Cordially, 
Casey 





KENDEL 


(Continued from page 5) 


New potentialities are developing 
in the field of music provided for 
cinema scores. A majority of chil- 
dren of all ages are certain to be in- 
fluenced by frequent association with 
entertainment of this type. Through 
listening to these musical scores chil- 
dren are either consciously or un- 
consciously developing a more dis- 
criminating musical taste. We cannot 
afford to ignore these valuable forces 
in planning our music program. It 
would be a very wise procedure to 
capitalize upon their contribution 
and give them consideration as an 
integral part in the lives of the girls 
and boys participating in our music 
units of study. 


The Challenge Is Here 


The second responsibility of the 
music educator is to the community. 
Thousands of men who will return 
home after the war will be seeking 
some avenue of emotional expres- 
sion. The music educator in the 
community should not rest until 
every effort has been made to pro- 
vide a channel through which war- 
torn nerves may find a “governor’’ 
to regulate pent-up emotions. What 
finer outlet could there be than com- 
munity choruses, orchestras, and 
bands capitalizing upon the work of 
the Special Services branches of our 
military forces? Getting them or- 
ganized may mean giving up some 
of your precious leisure; it may mean 
using next week’s supply of energy 
today. The challenge is here. Are 
we willing to accept it? 
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THE ORCHESTRA TEACHERS AID 


GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 


For individual and class instruction. With 
Band Parts. Every part an individual instructor. 








So very easy, a piano teacher or 






















a fair musician on any instrument 
can teach a student on any band 
or orchestra instrument to become 
a good performer. 





Contained in this system are sim- 
ple instructions, charts and illus- 
trations covering every phase of 
all instruments; also dozens of 
beautiful melodies and tunefui ex- 
ercises. 





To understand the wonderful help GROUNDWORK OF ORCHES- 
TRAL TRAINING is in teaching a beginners’ orchestra, it must 
be given a trial. Write us for a specimen Violin part. 


INSTRUMENTATION 










Violin Bb Clarinet C Melody Saxophone Trombone T. C. 
Violin Obl. Eb Clarinet Cornet Trombone B.C. 
Viola Oboe Eb Alto Horns in F 
Cello Bassoon Baritone, T. C. Tenor Banjo : 
Bass Eb Saxophone Baritone, B. C. Drums, Tympani 
Flute Bb Saxophone Eb Bass and Bells 


Piano Acc. 


Piano Acc., $1.00: Other Parts, 75c each 
* 














THE NEW WAY | FOUNDATION TO | INTRODUCING THE 
METHOD BAND PLAYING CLASSICS 
By W. A. Storer B AND BOOK 





For either band or 
orchestra. 
Band and Orch. Parts 


65c each. 
Piano Acc. $1.00 


EVERYBODY'S 
BAND BOOK 
By 
W. D. McCaughey 
Band Parts, 35c each. 
Orch. Parts 50c each. 


Cond. Score $1.00. 
Piano Acc. 75c 

























By W. A. Griffen 


Band Parts 75¢c each 
Piano Acc. $1.00 


BOWING AND 
BILOWING 
By Geo. Keenan 
& Wilfred Schlager 
String Parts 50c each 


Wind Parts 50c each 
Piano Acc. 75c 








By Carl Webber 


Band Parts 35¢ each 
Orch. 50c each 
Piano Acc. 75c 


JENKINS JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 
By W. D.McCaughey 

Piano Cond. 75c 


Orch. and Band Parts 
40c each 












* 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














If you do not presently handle the 
SONORA record line, write us for 


full information ... and start on the 


with Qeean ab 4 Bell! 

. . . long a name for quality, has started upon 
a new big program to bring you, the record 
dealer, the finest of artists and best in recording 


talent in America. 


A. intense national advertising 
campaign, supplementing the current institu- 
tional advertising, which appears in Look, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Redbook, Liberty, American 
Home and Cosmopolitan... advertising that will 


bring SONORA record buyers into your store. 


aN) 


BARTH-FEINBERG, Inc. 


17-19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Eastern Music Trade Distributor for SONORA Products 


road to 
Steady Profits OnoTd \l 
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Elmer's Enrichment 
and Integration 


By 
JANICE BRYAN 
University of 


Southern 
California 








Elmer is an important citizen even though 
his musical aptitudes are nothing to brag 


about. Keep your eye on him! 





LMER is the red-headed boy who sits in the third 

row, second seat back. He’s the lad whose person- 
ality we are going to “integrate” with music, whose life 
we are going to “enrich,” and whom we are pledged to 
“develop into the whole child” through music. He 
doesn’t sing well—at least not with that flute-like tone 
which we describe as the “child voice.” At home, El- 
mer’s family has a piano and radio. Little attention is 
given to the piano, but the radio goes full blast most 
of the time, with no one actively listening except to 
the gagsters. 

Elmer’s enrichment begins. Even though the pu- 
pils in his room may not be formally and officially 
“segregated” according to musical ability Elmer isn’t 
dumb and he knows that the only time personal atten- 
tion is given to him is when someone tosses his way a 
melodious but doubtfully-expectant “hoo-hoo” to which 
he is supposed to respond with an equally tuneful “hoo- 
hoo” and give good attention to proper intonation. He 
tries hard at this colorful and exciting approach to his 
enrichment, but the teacher looks a little discouraged. 
Before long Elmer becomes discouraged, too. The radio 
and the juke box beckon to him and he begins to 
wonder about this “school” music. 

A set of melody bells is brought out and Elmer’s in- 
terest takes a sudden spurt. Maybe his day is here. But 
no. When the other kids turn out tunes quickly and 
accurately in comparison with his own feeble gropings 
he once more looks around for the way out. 

As music educators, we proclaim that we want to 
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give Elmer a “well-organized, cumu- 
lative sequence of musical experi- 
ences.” We talk a great deal about 
this, but just what constitutes a 
genuine musical experience for a boy 
like Elmer? How do we organize 
his sequences of musical experience 
so that they become cumulative? 

One thing is of paramount im- 
portance to Elmer—and to all his 
classmates, too. It is the feeling of 
success and joy of accomplishment. 
No matter what “areas” of musical 
experience we decide upon; no mat- 
ter what “‘sequences” we endeavor to 
build up in those “areas,” we must 
provide Elmer with something so 
simple that he can achieve immediate 
success and thereby gain the urge to 
go ahead and accomplish other suc- 
cesses in music. If he doesn’t sing 
well at first, we must find other 
things which he can accomplish 
while we are helping him find his 
voice. 


Untouched? Unfriendly? 


Do we, ourselves, have a_ broad 
social concept of music? Do we say 
that we don’t believe in teaching 
music primarily as a skill while con- 
tinuing on in our same old paths and 
habits? Do we really believe that 
music reflects the temperament, the 
way of living, and the resources of 
a people? Are we creating in the 
masses of our pupils a feeling of need 
for music and a genuine friendship 
for it? Or are many Elmers leaving 
our schools untouched by our en- 
deavors or unfriendly toward music 
because of them. 

It is up to us to find methods, de- 
vices, materials to develop under- 
standing, and skills and techniques 
for performance and listening that 
will assist all pupils toward a maxi- 
mum enjoyment of music, regardless 
of the “levels” which they may be 
able to attain. 

Elmer may be well down the line 
in musical skill and understanding, 
but don’t let that fool you. He can 
have just as much fun with his music 
as the boy next door, who is concert- 
master in the school orchestra, can 
have playing a symphony. Music 
can have as deep spiritual meaning 
to him as to the girl across the street 
who sings the liturgical stuff of the 
a cappella choir. 

Don’t sell Elmer short! 
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Full Band $5.00 


Concert Orch. $5.00 
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DAVID ROSE 
Holiday for Stings 


FOR BAND 
Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by DAVID ROSE 


Symphonic Band $7.50 


WMPDSHS SNA Agog 


AAS 


Symphonic Orch. $7.50 
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THE DAVID ROSE SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


For Piano 
60¢ cach 


A NOUS (To Us) 
ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE 
WALK 


CALIFORNIA MELODIES 

DA EASTA TIME 

DANCE OF THE SPANISH 
ONION 

FOUR-TWENTY A.M. 

HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 

“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 

NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 

OUR WALTZ 

THE SOPRANO’'S NIGHTMARE 

VALSE DE NUIT 
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1619 Broadway 


BREGMAN, VOCCO AND CONN, INC. 


For Orchestra 
75¢ cach 


A NOUS (To Us) 

ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK 
BIG BEN 

CONVERSATION MOOD 

DA EASTA TIME 

DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 
DESERTED CITY 
FOUR-TWENTY’A.M. 

HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME 
OUR. WALTZ 

SAXOPHONE CITY 

SERENADF TO A DREAM 

THE SOPRANO'S NIGHTMARE 





For String Ensemble *1.00 ca. i 
AS KREUTZER SPINS 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 
“MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ @ VALSE DE NUIT 


or Violin (With Piano rece.) 75c ea. 
1A. ) 
HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS @ OUR WALTZ 


For becordion 75e ea. 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ® OUR WALTZ 
DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


Choral Series 20c ea. 


(S.S.A. — S.A.T.B. — T.1.B.B.) 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


(aco 


New York, N. Y. 
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Philharmonic Stadium Season 


Despite efforts to outguess the 
weather man, the 1944 season of con- 
certs by the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony at Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, was unable to get under 
way on the scheduled date of June 
ig. After the initial postponement 
the series opened on June 20 with a 
concert under the direction of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 

In addition to Sir Thomas, the 
season will include Alexander Small- 


ens, Vladimir Golschmann, Efrem 
Kurtz, Leonard Bernstein, and Fa- 
bien Sevitzky as conductors. 

American compositions will be 
given special attention. Works by 
Virgil Thomson, Jerome Moross, 
Morton Gould, Samuel Barber, Leo 
Sowerby, David Diamond, Aaron 
Copland, and Leonard Bernstein 
will be played. 

Various noted soloists are listed 
for appearance. 




















| | 
suggests | 
OUTSTANDING MUSIC FOR | 
| | 
| MASTER CLASSES 
| 
ORCHESTRA 
Beethoven Score Set Extras each | 
Symphony No. 5 in C minot.... $4.00 $4.00 S25 | 
Gluck | 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Overture..... 2.00 4.75 <2 
Goldmark 
Sakuntala, Overture ................. 2.50 4.00 25 
MacDowell | 
Second (‘Indian’) Suite......... 6.00 15.60 .60 | 
Mozart 
Symphony No. 35 (“Haffner”) 2.00 7.20 .40 
Piccini-Johnson 
Didon.. Ovettute: 25:20... Gis 1.00 225 AS 
Strauss 
Emperor Waltz ....:.......000...s.0000 1.50 2225 25 
Weinberger 
“Shvanda” Polka and Fugue..... 4.00 6.00 .40 
score and set 
PIANO SOLO 
PAIS ith ——EUGus TOBALIS: 6ssc jo licevccexceses tesecccestpetecxectocthovnseese $2.00 
Sr Tg Te ane hy aa ee EE oo enn ee ee ee 3.00 
Krenek—Piano Sonata No. 2............000000 Sree eee eee 2.00 
MacDowell—Twelve Virtuoso Studies, Op. 46...........0+ ea. .60 
Stravinsky Circus: POM oo c.ic05s00secbsbasscecoxeseessdestshsucesss sehasds 1.00 
RAMSAR —SORAEE INO) A moos csccesescseesoeelivncessonvivaes ER 2.00 
For the finest in Music ask for our catalogs 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. e NEW YORK | 
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(Continued from page 15) 

There are some advantages in 
being a worker in music education. 
Life is short at its longest, and most 
of us want to work in a field of en- 
deavor which will bring to us lasting 
mental and spiritual satisfaction. If 
we are seeking to make more money 
than required for the average good 
standard of living, we certainly will 
not choose the teaching profession 
in any of its branches. The oppor- 
tunity to share rich emotional ex- 
perience with others brings a release 
of personality which has with it a 
strong sense of accomplishment and 
a feeling of individual worth. The 
opening of the door for someone else, 
the unlocking of a vast treasure 
house, the opening of the flood gates 
of a great emotional heritage of the 
past is a rich experience which can- 
not be bought. 

George Eliot’s “Oh, may I join 
the choir invisible of those immortal 
dead to live again in lives made bet- 
ter by their presence,” although not 
referring exactly to this idea, carries 
with it the same psychology. We who 
cannot write great poems, music, es- 
Says, paint great pictures, plan great 
architectural structures may be im- 
mortalized by our teaching. 

A great host of men and women in 
the United States who are actively 
engaged in the profession of music, 
in the industry of writing and 
publishing music and materials on 
music subjects, cannot allow the fu- 
ture of their livelihood and self-ex- 
pression to wither in the holocaust 
of a wartime civilization. The faith- 
ful must, as never before, nurture 
their profession. Not only must they 
create great enthusiasm and desire 
for music on the part of those who 
would, by pious platitude, lend their 
influence to the advancement of mu- 
sic; they must also seek out and in- 
fluence those who are responsible for 
the present low income of the work- 
ers in the music teaching profession. 
If this is not done and done soon the 
music teaching profession may suffer 
a long-term injury. Let us not for- 
get that, while teachers are leaving 
an occupation essential to the war 
effort to take a “get-rich-quick” job, 
there will come a day when all of us 
will realize how important it was for 
us to have stayed by our musical guns 
during this critical period. 
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RIGHTER 


(Continued from page 7) 


importance of teaching skill both as 
a separate entity and in combination 
with other factors, it might be well 
‘o attempt a definition of teaching 
skill. This is difficult because the 
teaching process is a composite of 
many intangible elements in which 
the voice, the eye, and the whole 
manner of the teacher are employed 
in the clarification of items which 
may be, but often are not, concrete 
and logical in themselves. This is 
particularly true in an art field in 
which emotional factors and vary- 
ing personal reactions play an im- 
portant part. 


Desire to Learn 


The teacher should first seek to 
establish and then endeavor to sus- 
tain an attitude on the part of his 
students marked chiefly by thezr de- 
sire to learn. This means that he 
must make the subject interesting, 
largely by making his teaching in- 
teresting. This desired response on 
the part of the students is closely re- 
lated to their pride in the thing they 
are doing, their recognition of its 
worth, and their respect for the 
teacher as a person. To obtain this 
response the teacher must do a very 
clever, but unostentatious, piece of 
“selling.” He must very subtly count- 
eract any ideas which the student 
may have acquired outside the class- 
room that all artists are a little 
queer and that music is somehow 
less significant than sports, engineer- 
ing, or the other professions. ‘The 
personal and social values of music 
can be stressed quite naturally and 
logically but, in the main, the best 
argument for the cause of music will 
be found in the instructor himself. 
All the average student asks is hon- 
est and sincere leadership. If the 
teacher is a normal, human indivi- 
dual and is vitally interested in 
music he will have little difficulty 
in establishing a right attitude and 
maintaining it. 

The teacher should further seek 
to present his instruction in terms 
which can be easily and quickly un- 
derstood, and which have a direct 
application to an immediate prob- 
lem. So far as possible every state- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Tanglewood Mozart Festival 


A series of four Mozart concerts 
will be performed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky at 


Tanglewood on July 29, 30, Aug. 5 


and 6. 

The orchestra used for this series 
will be made up of members of the 
Boston Symphony. First desk men 
from the orchestra will appear as 
soloists, as will Dorothy Maynor, 
Ruth Posselt, Robert Casadesus, and 
the piano team of Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff. 


These concerts will be performed 
in the Tanglewood auditorium in- 
stead of in the outdoor shed where 
the regular Berkshire Festival con- 
certs are usually given. 

Also announced is a series of 
chamber music concerts to be pre- 
sented by members of the Boston 
Symphony in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the week-ends of Aug. 13, 20, 
27, and Sept. 3, and conducted by 
Richard Burgin, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth and Bernard Zighera. 
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RIGHTER 
(Continued from page 31) 
ment made in the rehearsal should 
have significance for the entire 
group, even though the application 
may be indirect. For example, a sug- 
gestion concerning a rhythmic prob- 
lem in the violin part should be 
made to the entire orchestra. There 
should be no philosophizing, no 
meandering discourse on remote 
phases of the subject. All statements 
should be brief and concise. The re- 


hearsal should not be allowed to 
“cool off” during long speeches by 
the teacher. Students like to play. 
They do not resent frequent halts 
if they feel that something worth- 
while results from these interrup- 
tions. The alert teacher makes the 
correction, then applies it. The stu- 
dents see the improvement and are 
more receptive to later corrections. 
Teachers generally have failed to 
recognize, and to.take advantage of, 
youth’s desire to achieve. Discipline 
problems arise mainly when students 
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feel that the teacher is wasting their 
time. In the orchestra or band re- 
hearsal the teacher must be mental- 
ly, emotionally, and physically far 
ahead of his group. The fault must 
be diagnosed instantaneously when 
it occurs, and the corrective device 
must be framed in- the teacher's 
mind even before he calls the group 
to a halt. No delay, no thinking the 
thing over—here is the answer! This 
is teaching which gets results in the 
instrumental ensemble. Anything 
less is doomed to failure because of 
the disturbance that invariably 
arises whenever the teacher relin- 
quishes his control and his leader- 
ship by mumbling a faulty, inept, or 
wordy comment on the performance. 


Friendly, Constructive 


Above all, the teacher’s whole at- 
titude must be friendly and con- 
structive. One of the greatest crimes 
that can be perpetrated against a 
child is that he have a teacher who 
is temperamentally unfitted for the 
teaching profession. This is bad 
enough in the academic classroom, 
but it is worse by far in a teaching 
field in which pure beauty is sup- 
posed to dominate all other consid- 
erations. The results of a particular 
educational project are not always 
as important as many seem to think. 
Of at least equal importance is the 
manner in which the results are ob- 
tained. One might even raise the 
question whether any musical per- 
formance achieved at the cost of 
scolding, petulance, shame, loss of 
self-respect, and general unpleasant- 
ness could possibly be worth the do- 
ing. 

There are a great many lesser 
points in the teaching process which 
merit exhaustive study and analysis, 
but three seem of paramount import- 
ance because they are the most fun- 
damental. If the teacher succeeds in 
arousing in his students the desire to 
learn, if he can himself achieve an 
effective and time-conserving teach- 
ing technique, and if his attitude to- 
ward his students is friendly and 
helpful, all other problems will find 
an easy solution. At least, we may 
safely assume that most school su- 
perintendents would welcome the 
attainment of even these basic ob- 
jectives on the part of their instru- 
mental music teachers. 
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BORCHERS 
(Continued from page 13) 
down throughout the entire range 
to keep the voice fiexible and even. 

The true sporano quality must 
therefore, resemble the “a” vowel 
and this must be the basis of select- 
ing voices for this part and securing 
uniformity of resonance and unifica- 
tion of tone in this section. Of 
course the color may vary somewhat 
with the expression and range de- 
manded, and may vary as the quali- 
ties of individual violinists vary but 
the “a” quality should be the basis 
upon which the section is developed 
tonally. This procedure will result in 
a natural quality and will lead to 
proper vocalization. 

On the other hand, the alto 
quality differs from the soprano as 
the clarinet differs from the flute. 
The basic alto quality may best be 
defined by a combination of long 
“es” and long The lower and 
stronger resonance region of these 
vowels falls in the heart of the alto 
voice, between 350 and 400 cycles at 
lower F-sharp and G on the treble 
staff. The alto carries this quality up 
and down the scale from this basic 
midpoint of resonance. As she pro- 
ceeds up scale she partakes of more 
of the soprano “a” resonance but 
never without the color of the com- 
bined “@é”’ and “q’’! If she loses the 
latter pte she ioe a soprano, 
and her voice will merge more inti- 
mately with the soprano than with 
the alto section. A glorious alto unit 
can be developed upon this prin- 
ciple. 


66m? 


Tenors 


The tenor leans heavily upon the 
combined long “é” and long 
quality—those vowels which are light 
in texture and provide a good ring- 
ing mask resonance. The soprano 
differs from the tenor in demanding 
more of the open head resonance of 
the “a” vowel and less of the nasal 
resonance of the long “a”. The 
strongest resonance region of the 
long “‘&’” vowel falls in the middle 
of the tenor voice around the upper 
e and f above the bass staff. The 
ringing tones in the higher reaches 
of the voice partake very much of 
the long “a” quality. A beautiful 
tenor section can be developed upon 
this basic quality, allowing for 
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proper throat relaxation and breath 
adjustment. 


Baritones and Basses 


The baritone and bass quality 
should be centered around:a full 
long “6” vowel, with a tendency to- 


tg... seme 


ward dhe ai’ combination of the 
alto in the upper register and an “a” 
quality in the lower register. This 
will give color and virility which will 
make the bass the foundation of the 
organization. It will give range, full- 
ness, and solidity to this fundamen- 
tal section, 


The continued monotonous blend 
of a chorus is deadly to both singer 
and listener. The parts need the 
true color of the individual voices. 
This individuality is enlivened when 
merged into a sectional uniformity 
of tone. It is completely killed when 
merged into a total uniformity of 
tone. The reward of a positive sec- 
tional uniformity of tone in accord- 
ance with the pattern outlined is a 
better singing chorus, a greater range 
of expression, a more salient musi- 
cal language, and, above all, a bet- 
ter development of each individual 
voice. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
mediately their skills and knowledge. 
Have you heard of the little boy who 
said to his new teacher: “I think we 
know what you want, but you ain’t 
asked the right questions to fetch it.” 
Children’s responses are closely 
keyed to the teaching procedure to 
which they have been accustomed. 
This is the cause of much of the 
seeming ignorance of pupils when a 
new. teacher begins with a new pro- 
cedure. 

During the first month of your 
work in a new position you will do 
well to conduct a review in each 
grade, not so much to find out what 
pupils know as to establish a mutual 
understanding of procedures. Be sure 
to have the classroom teacher show 
you how they have been doing things 
before. She may have a procedure 
that is better than or as good as 
yours, and it is easier for you—the 
specialist—to learn a new way than 
it is for the teacher to do so. If you 
demonstrate a new procedure, allow 
the teacher some freedom in making 
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Chopin at Home. 


up her mind whether she can use it 
better than the one she has been 
using. 


Be Businesslike 


When you have established a 
schedule, follow it. Arrive promptly 
at the time specified. Nothing tries 
the patience of the classroom teacher 
more than the irregularity of the 
specialist who arrives late or not at 
all. 

Organize the materials of instruc- 
tion—books, records, and the like— 
so that each teacher can easily and 
quickly obtain what she wants when 
she wants it. Study carefully all out- 
lines and courses of study that have 
been in use in the school. Check 
the books in the library and find out 
what is available for each.grade. 

Determine how and when your 
work is to be officially evaluated. 

Before asking questions about 
school policies and routines, read 
and study all available bulletins that 
are provided for you. If you don’t 
find the answers in them, then go to 
the supervisory authority to whom 
you are responsible. 
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Be Cooperative 


Classroom teachers should help 
plan public programs. Programs 
should be an outgrowth of regu- 
larly scheduled classroom instruction 
rather than mere entertainment pre- 
pared only to please the public. The 
audience should be clearly informed 
of this policy. Demonstrate the type 
of instruction which is being pro- 
vided to all pupils rather than the 
special activities available only to 
the talented minority. Whenever 
possible, the relation between music 
and other educational activities 
should be shown. 

When programs represent, as they 
should, the cooperative efforts of sev- 
eral teachers, printed programs and 
public announcements should give 
credit to all those who have helped. 
The wise music supervis keeps in 
the background in these programs 
and allows the other teachers to get 
their share of the credit. The spe- 
cial supervisor who hogs the credit 
lines and takes all the bows soon 
gains the enmity of the teachers and 
wrecks possibilities for a truly coop- 
erative music plan. 
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All programs should possess unity 
and continuity. They may center 
around obvious themes or be held 
together by the comments of a nar- 
rator or by explanations of pupils 
from the performing groups. When 
isolated music activities are pre- 
sented, their specific musical aims 
and objectives should be explained 
by the pupils or in printed programs. 

The beginning supervisor should 
remember the importance of bring- 
ing into sharp focus the objectives 
and goals of the music education 
program in daily teaching as well 
as in public performances. It can- 
not be taken for granted that par- 
ents and other citizens of the 
community, or even the classroom 
teachers will quickly comprehend all 
the values that are to be had from 
the activities which they see and 
hear. The purpose of the public 
program is the interpretation of 
modern education. 


Be Professional 


Character, with all that the word 
implies, is one of the teacher's great- 
est professional assets. Identify your- 
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self with at least one organization 
that stands for community better- 
ment. This may be a church in 
which you assist with the music. 
There is no better way of gaining 
the appreciation and approval of in- 
fluential people. In church music 
activities you have an excellent op- 
portunity to demonstrate the func- 
tional value of school music through 
the use of your school pupils who 
are sufficiently advanced to assist in 
the music program of Sunday school 
and church. 

Be interested in the all-round 
growth of your pupils. Don’t expect 
them to neglect or be denied other 
important educational experiences 
in order to have music. Think of 
yourself as one who cooperates in 
the general development of children 
through the medium of music rather 
than as one who simply competes 
for a share of their time and atten- 
tion. 

If a parent thanks you for the 
“personality influence” which you 
have exerted over his child, consider 
it a compliment greater than his 
thanking you for teaching the child 
to play or sing. 
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Don’t criticize your predecessor, 
your administrator, or the teachers 
to pupils or to people outside the 
school. Be professional. 


Be Human 


Cultivate a wholesome, enthusias- 
tic attitude toward life, people, and 
situations. It is the key to success, 
happiness, friendship, and content- 
ment, 


One-Book Bibliography 


One of the best books on teaching 
1 have read is Teacher, Take It Easy, 
by T. P. Giddings, former super- 
visor of music in the Minneapolis 
schools. Read it each Friday after- 
noon, when you are tired after a 
week’s work and before you begin 
your plans for the next week. If 
you have the kind of sense of humor 
which is such a great asset to a 
teacher, you will find many chuckles 
in this book. It is Personal Growth 
Leaflet, No. 144, and may be secured 
at a cost of one cent per copy from 
the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ON ORCHESTRA SETS 


T THE June meeting of Music Publishers Association 
A an announcement was made which will be of inter- 
est to every user of orchestra music. To understand 
the import of this announcement it is necessary to know 
something of the history of the situation which it concerns. 
We must go back to the days of the silent motion pictures 
and of hotels which engaged salon orchestras to beguile 
guests with music that is as far from ''swing'’ and ''boogie- 
woogie’ as the Gibson girl is from the Petty and Varga 
girls of today. 

Sometime around 1910, Samuel Rothafel, better known 
as "'Roxy,'' began to experiment with the use of large 
orchestras in motion picture theaters. Within a short time 
motion picture theaters throughout the country featured 
orchestras as special attractions and also used them to 
play the background music for silent films. A new market 
for orchestra music was developed in approximately six- 
teen thousand theaters. 

Some theaters had orchestras of only four or five men: 
others in large cities employed ten to twenty men; and 
an occasional theater featured a symphony orchestra. The 
average theater orchestra or hotel salon group required 
all kinds of music, arranged so that it sounded well and 
did not lose too many of its original values. The publishers 
developed extensive catalogs of such arrangements which 
are still used frequently by schools, radio stations, theaters, 
motion picture studios, and symphony orchestras. 

In the late 1920's two important developments had 
great effect upon the orchestra music business. First, 
sound pictures replaced silent films. Almost overnight 
thousands of theaters dismissed their orchestras. At the 
same time, hotels began to replace their salon orchestras 
with name bands. This created in the music publishing 
industry a situation which might be compared to what 
would happen to the clothing industry if this country 
should suddenly acquire a tropical climate and nothing but 
bathing suits and sarongs could be worn. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA GROWTH 


Second, the school orchestra began to grow in im- 
portance. There appeared several inspired educators who 
worked day and night to establish orchestra training as 
a regular part of the general education of school students. 
As the school orchestra movement gained momentum the 
American publisher was called upon to furnish music of the 
highest quality suitable for instruction purposes. The pub- 
lishers once again met the challenge and worked in close 
cooperation with the educators in the development of 
catalogs that would best meet their needs. 

In the school orchestra field, new ideas began to de- 
velop concerning the kind of music that should be used 
particularly with regard to the master works. Arrange- 
ments were frowned upon. Publishers who had large in- 
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vestments in their orchestra catalogs were no better off 
than the young publisher who entered the business with 
no catalog. Both were obliged to make new investments 
in music suitable for school needs. The music which had 
been issued for small and full orchestra could not be used 
by the school orchestras because the sets did not have a 
full complement of parts—extra strings, double wood- 
winds, four French horns, three trombones, tuba, harp, etc. 

Great progress was being made by the publishing 
industry in supplying many compositions in symphonic in- 
strumentation until our government was obliged to curtail 
the use of paper. During the past two years comparatively 
little mew symphony orchestra music has been issued— 
and no patriotic American is complaining about it. As 
soon as the restrictions are lifted there will be a resump- 
tion of the progressive program of publication which was 
under way. 


CHANGES AND CONFUSION 


The National School Orchestra Association has recom- 
mended balanced string sections for school symphony or- 
chestras of varying sizes. The publishers have attempted 
to follow these recommendations in their sets of parts. 
The development of catalogs of symphonic music, however, 
has been a gradual one over a period of years and changes 
recommended in instrumentation have been frequent. The 
result of this is a confusion in the minds of educator, 
dealer, and publisher. What one publisher calls ‘Set A” 
may be "Set C"' in another publisher's catalog. One pub- 
lisher may include 8-8-7-6-5 strings in his largest set while 
another publisher may include only 8-7-6-5-4 strings. It is 
obvious that until uniformity in number of parts and in 
nomenclature of the sets is established no one can be 
certain of what he should order or of what he may expect 
to receive from his dealer or publisher. This confusion of 
terminology has become so marked that it is time for 
something to be done about it. 


NEW RECOMMENDATIONS 


Music Publishers Association now has a special com- 
mittee which has been appointed to consider the problem 
of systematizing instrumentations of the various sets 
which are offered to the consumer. It is the hope of this 
committee that its recommendations will be ready for pres- 
entation to the members of MPA within the next several 
weeks, in time for official acceptance before the opening 
of the fall term of school. 

A second MPA committee has been appointed to make 
similar recommendations for systematizing the instrumenta- 
tion (number of parts) and nomenclature of band parts. 
This report, also, should be ready to release by Septem- 
ber I. 

It is believed that these moves will do much to clarify 
a situation which has been confusing to everyone con- 
cerned. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
sorb a French language vocabulary 
and respond to and in French; chil- 
dren in Spain absorb a Spanish 
vocabulary and respond to and in 
Spanish; children in China absorb 
the music of the Chinese and re- 
spond to and in Chinese music; 
children in Russia absorb Russian 
music and respond to and in Russian 
music. We also recognize the next 
logical step—that children in Amer- 
ica raised in a congenial atmosphere 
of German folksongs absorb them 
and respond to them. If, as the same 
children grow older, they live in a 
congenial atmosphere of the contra- 
puntal music of the sixteenth cen- 
iury, they absorb and respond to it. 

But, for some strange reason, many 
people do not recognize the logical 
corollary—that children raised in the 
atmosphere of the popular music of 
America absorb it and respond to it. 
It, too, is a music with distinct char- 
acteristics: the one or more tones 
added to the basic triads of tradi- 
tional European music, the steady 
beat around which are woven the 
syncopated rhythms, the tone of the 
Harry James trumpet, the five-way 
Glenn Miller reeds, the vibrato of 
the jazz clarinet, the sung consonants 
of the Fred Waring vocal group. 

Recognition of this corollary 
brings one face to face with the 
sobering fact that the music vocabu- 
lary of the people of the United 
States is not in the laps of the gods 
or of the cultural guardians of the 
country but in the laps of the people 
themselves. A free radio, like a free 
press, while it can and does exercise 
some choice, is primarily dependent 
on the tastes and desires of the 
people. It must be so in a free 
democratic society. Just as a man 
has a right to express his own politi- 
cal opinions no matter how narrow 
or bigoted they may be, so he has a 
right to choose the music which 
gives him enjoyment. 

The War Department recognizes 
this right in the programs of the 
Armed Forces radio service. This 
service sends to 400 overseas outlets 
42 hours of radio programs each 
week. In addition, each outlet is 
furnished with the basic music li- 
brary of recorded music. The type 
of music to be distributed was de- 
termined by a careful survey of 
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listeners’ choice, and is checked regu- 
larly by the fan mail received. 

On the basis of this survey, music 
is furnished in the following per- 
centages: popular 38.3 per cent, light 
concert 10.8 per cent, classical 5.6 
per cent, hillbilly 4.8 per cent, and 
sacred 2.5 per cent. Comedy-variety, 
quiz shows, and sports fill the re- 
mainder of the time. The original 
basic recorded music library sent to 
each station contained 60 sides popu- 
lar, 14 sides classical, 10 sides hill- 
billy, 6 sides light concert, and 4 
sides sacred. The monthly editions 


issued generally consist of 6 sides 
popular, 2 sides light concert, and 2 
sides classical. 


With No Encouragement 


These figures should awaken our 
music educators in schools and col- 
leges as well as in the educational 
departments of radio networks and 
phonograph companies from the 
pleasant dreams into which wishful 
thinking has lulled them. They 
should face facts. Approximately 60 
per cent of the voluntary radio listen- 
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ing by the cream of America’s young 
manhood and womanhood is de- 
voted to music of which music edu- 
cation will have no part. In other 
words, the new magic, electronics, 
has taught the music which these 
young people enjoy with no en- 
couragement or help from formal 
music education. 

And the sad feature of it all is 
that no one seems happy about all 
this time being devoted to music- 
listening except the young people 
themselves and the commercial in- 
terests which furnish the music. 
People who are anxious to have the 
United States reach the “cultural” 
standards of Europe either ignore 
our popular music or denounce it 
even to the point of holding it re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency. 
The educational departments of 
radio networks and phonograph 
companies remain discreetly aloof 
from anything more popular than 
Victor Herbert, while the position 
of music educators in schools and 
colleges is reflected in the bulletins 
issued from the United States Office 
of Education through its Federal 
Radio Committee. The April re- 
lease recommended eight music pro- 
grams: New York Philharmonic, 
NBC Symphony, Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Gateways to Music, Music 
of the New World, Metropolitan 
Opera, Boston Symphony, and (with 
a note of explanation) Halls of Mon- 
tezuma. Out of all the music being 
listened to in American homes, only 
eight programs can be recommended 
Jor school participation! 


Asset and Servant? 


It is an incongruous situation. At 
best, it is an example of a foolish 
separation between education in the 
home and in the school. At its worst, 
it is an example of man’s tragic 
inability to use intelligently the 
fruits ‘of his own inventive genius. 
If we are not already aware of the 
terrible price we pay for such lack 
of intelligence, we shall be before 
this war is over 

Radio-electronics will continue to 
teach music in its rather haphazard 
fashion and to teach it on a still 
larger scale as frequency modula- 
tion and television are made gen- 
erally available. Music educators 
should welcome this spread of musi- 
cal language. This they cannot do 
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wholeheartedly as long as they hold 
themselves aloof from the popular 
music which occupies such a large 
part of listening time. 

If they could stop comparing this 
music with the art music which they 
justifiably love and revere, and ac- 
cept it as a “youth movement” in a 
rapidly growing country, they would 
find it a real asset to the musical life 
of America. Then they could help 
radio-electronics realize its tremen- 
dous potentiality as the servant of 
music education. 





EVANSON 


(Continued from page 6) 


ferent from hillbilly. Factors that 
determine the needs and desires, and 
hence the culture, are physical and 
social environment and _ biological 
endowments. As these change, man 
remakes his culture to correspond. 
The _ slow, almost imperceptible 
growth of our American language il- 
lustrates how the culture “inches 
along” by remaking itself. In the 
field of American music, the Negro 
spiritual has radically changed in the 
last generation as has our popular 
music between the era of ragtime and 
that of swing. 

Man builds his way of life on dif- 
ferent intellectual levels. At the low- 
est level is his culture of direct ac- 
tion and the simplest social rela- 
tionships. This is the primary cul- 
ture of labor, worship, war, love- 
making, legendary narrative, and so 
forth. This culture-level, for the 
most part, is spontaneous, tradi- 
tional, and orally transmitted. It is 
the inclusive level, because all peo- 

Note: This article may be said to be an 
attempt to apply to the field of music and 
music education the emerging twentieth 
century socio-scientific philosophy as vari- 
ously stated by such representative thinkers 
as the following: Anthropologists Franz 
Boas, Bronislaw Malinowski, and Clark 
Wissler; Biologists Charles M. Child, J. B. 
S. Haldane, and H. S. Jennings; Economists 
Stuart Chase and John M. Keynes; His- 
torians Charles A. Beard, James Harvey 
Robinson, and F. J. Turner; Philologists 
Frederick Bodmer and H. L. Mencken; 
Philosophers John Dewey, A. S. Eddington, 
Horace M. Kallen, Oliver L. Reiser, Alfred 
North Whitehead; Physicists Albert Einstin 
and Robert A. Millikan; Political Scientist 
Charles E. Merriam; Psychologists Wolf- 
gang Koehler, Kurt Koffka, and R. S. 
Woodworth; Semanticists Alfred Korzybski, 
Charles K. Ogden, and Ivor A. Richards; 
Social critic Lewis Mumford; and Sociolo- 
gists Howard Odum and William F. Ogburn. 
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ple must use it to participate in 
group life. Moreover, we are all folk 
except in our specialties. Civilized 
man has more similarities to than 
differences from primitive man, ac- 
cording to some authorities. For the 
overwhelming majority of daily acts 
we need only a simple, ready-to-be- 
used culture that is basic to the com- 
prehension of complex culture. Mu- 
sic at this lowest level is of course 
what we call folk song; for example, 
“John Brown’s Body,” “Lone Prai- 
rie,” “Casey Jones,” “Chisholm 
Trail.” The term ‘folk’ is much 
abused, but has become standard 
among students as a term to repre- 
sent the culture at the primary asso- 
ciational level. 


Levels 


Each of the upper levels is created 
from material selected from its own 
and other levels, but mainly from 
the lower levels. Glinka understood 
this when he said that only the folk 
compose, while the rest merely ar- 
range. This process of selecting is 
called abstracting, and the various 
levels are called levels of abstraction. 
The term abstraction is also much 
abused, especially in the graphic arts 
to imply the absence of meaning, 
but the present use is standard 
among scholars and actually con- 
notes the intensification of meaning 
and the essence of upward evolution. 
This concept of the mental process 
of abstraction is of the greatest im- 
portance because without it, it is im- 
possible to understand the nature 
of culture as a totally organic, dy- 
namically evolving, functional phe- 
nomenon. 

The two most inclusive upper 
levels of music (both in written tra- 
dition) are generally designated as 
popular and fine-art music. “Show 
Boat,” “Porgy and Bess,” “Okla- 
homa,” and “Ballad for Americans,” 
are all at the popular level, but very 
obviously they are all derived or ab- 
stracted from folk life and musical 
expression. As an example at the 
fine-art level the final movement of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is a 
high-abstraction march, the third 
movement is a_ high-abstraction 
dance, the second movement is a 
high-abstraction song, and the first 
movement is a highly abstract philo- 
sophical dissertation—all organically 
abstracted by Beethoven from his es- 
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sentially German experience. In this 
process of abstraction the upper lev- 
els are literally made out of the 
lower levels. Emerson understood 
this when he declared the greatest 
man to be the most indebted man. 
From the nature of this abstract- 
ing process is derived much of the 
meaning of culture. “Looked at func- 
tionally,” John Dewey states, “ab- 
straction means that something has 
been released from one experience 
for transfer to another,” and in the 
process the old meanings are carried 
over and become the meaning of the 
new, generally more condensed, ex- 
perience. A Beethoven symphony un- 
doubtedly means something in itself, 
as a direct experience, even to an 
African bushman. But if, as Alfred 
N. Whitehead contends, abstrac- 
tions “require for their full under- 
standing the infinitude from which 
we abstract,” then only those who 
know the Germany of Beethoven’s 
experience can fully know a sym- 
phony of his. The lack of this kind 
of knowledge makes all symphonies 
largely meaningless, whether they 
are by Beethoven or Roy Harris. In- 
deed, this is true of all music. I have 
seen young people crowded around a 
“jive” pianist squeal with delight 
over phrases and rhythms that meant 
very little to me but which obviously 
were intensely significant to them, 
presumably because they referred to 
(that is, were abstracted from) for- 
mer meaningful experiences in their 
lives—experiences which I had not 
had. In like manner, on the folk 
level, Hopi Indian and Chinese mu- 
sic mean very little to me, presum- 
ably because I have not experienced 
that from which those musics are ab- 
stracted and do not understand their 
functions and symbolisms in their 
cultures. Very obviously music is not 
a universally understood language. 


Remake or Adapt 


It is evident that culture cannot 
be transplanted from one people to 
another without being remade or 
adapted. That popular and folk cul- 
tures can be adapted to some degree 
is exemplified by the world-wide 
prevalence of the Viennese waltz and 
the wide diffusion of the classic 
European folk ballad. John Martin 
says the Americas avidly borrow each 
others dances but immediately alter 
them almost beyond recognition. 
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However, high-level abstractions can- 
not be transplanted. For example, 
Paul Lang says that the classic Ger- 
man symphony and Italian opera 
were never absorbed by any alien 
culture. They are, as Santayana con- 
cluded about Greek art, great 
achievements of another people and 
a past age, from which we take in- 
spiration to achieve anew for our 
time, but they are not models to live 
by or to imitate, All that resulted 
from the two-hundred-year German 
and Italian dominance of musical 
life in Russia, England, Hungary, 
and America was musical frustration 
and impotence at the “official” level, 
until each country instinctively 
turned to its own folk and popular 
music which had flourished in spite 
of the fine scorn of the Germans and 
Italians. 


(Continued in September-October issue) 





KOUSSEVITZKY DINNER 


In honor of his twenty years of 
service as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony and his recognition of the 
work of American composers, Sergei 
Koussevitzky was given a dinner at 
the Plaza Hotel in New York on 
May 16. The affair was sponsored 
by a committee of composers and 
was attended by several hundred of 
his friends. 

Howard Hanson was the princi- 
pal speaker and Aaron Copland was 
the toastmaster. Both praised Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s long devotion and 
service to music in America. 

Among performers at the dinner 
were Robert Shaw’s Collegiate Cho- 
rale, Dorothy Maynor, Alexander 
Gretchaninoff, Leonard Bernstein, 
Lukas Foss, Jennie Tourel, and 
William Kappel. 





N. Y. SINGING TEACHERS 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Singing Teachers Association 
Walter Golde was elected president. 
Others elected were: Bernard U. 
Taylor, Amy Ellerman, and Edward 
Harris, vice presidents; Harold 
Luckstone, treasurer; Edna B. Bloom, 
recording secretary; Belle Julie Sou- 
dant, corresponding secretary; Greta 
Kahlert, registrar. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


havior will be left in the capable 
hands of the individual himself. This 
transfer of responsibility from the 
parents to the progeny must be grad- 
ual and intelligent. It begins in the 
preschool period and may not be 
completely accomplished until the 
post-adolescent age. To my mind, 
the measure of success in “bringing 
up children” depends upon how well 
the child can learn to get along with- 
out parental assistance. What a com- 
pliment it is to the child to trust him 
to make wise decisions and what a 
tribute it is to skillful parental man- 
agement to realize the fulfillment of 
this trust! 


“A Sometime Thing” 


The home must develop the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of its chil- 
dren and the success of the school 
should be measured by its accom- 
plishment of the same end. Schools, 
teachers, textbooks — borrowing a 
phrase from Gershwin—are a “‘some- 
time thing.” At first the child can- 
not do without them, but after a 
dozen years or so they pass out of his 
picture because the post-school indi- 
vidual must then rely on his own ca- 
pacities and abilities. He not only 
comes to ask for less and less help; 
he is likely to receive even less than 
he asks for. As he matures he be- 
comes more and more his own 
teacher and feeds and quenches his 
own hunger and thirst for more mas- 
tery and command. The school must 
gradually withdraw its domination 
in order to make its graduates self- 
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reliant and capable of solving their 
problems without the aid of teach- 
ers and school paraphernalia. Com- 
plete liberation of its graduates and 
achievement of confidence in their 
power, judgment, and _ intelligent 
self-direction should be the school’s 
highest objectives. 

I cannot recall when I first heard 
education derided as “the transfer- 
ence of notes from the teacher’s note- 
book to the student’s notebook with- 
out entering the heads of either,” 
but I no longer think it is funny. 
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ers and rarely tolerated when ex- 
pressed by students; hence free, in- 
dependent, and fearless thinking on 
the part of either is rare. Memoriza- 
tion, retention, acceptance without 
question, and parrot-like learning 
are some of our most serious educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

The research spirit can be natu- 
rally and normally encouraged in 
such a way that superior pedagogy 
will be attained. For instance, in 
one class the discussion of singing 
ascending scale steps and intervals 
brought forth many questions con- 
cerning accuracy of intonation. <A 
search of contemporary literature on 
the subject revealed nothing. The 
music department at Syracuse Uni- 
versity owns a Chromatic Strobo- 
scope which measures intonation 
variations from tempered scale to 
1/200 of a tone. The students had 
used the machine in many investi- 
gations dealing with the control of 
pitch in singing and playing, but 
none of us knew anything reliable 
about the relative accuracy of sing- 
ing scale steps ascending and de- 
scending. Four members of the class 
decided to tackle the problem. Dur- 
ing a two-months’ period they meas- 
ured 100 students, all music majors 
in the College of Fine Arts. These 
subjects sang chromatically, up and 
down the scale for an octave; and in- 
tervals of the major third, perfect 
fourth, perfect fifth, major sixth, and 
the octaves above and below three 
different standard tones. 

What was found? Both the scale 
and the interval studies revealed that 
singers sharp the scale steps, whether 
they are sung conjunctly or dis- 
junctly. One thought-provoking ele- 
ment was uncovered. The error in 
the ascending scale step or interval 
was only half as large as that of the 
descending step or interval. When 
the singer is going up he expands 
his steps; when he is going down he 
coniracts them. The students were 
quick to point out the resemblance 
of this behavior to mountain climb- 
ing. Going up with exaggerated steps 
to overcome the contrary pull of 
gravity and coming down with cau- 
tious, smaller steps dictated by the 
fear of falling may be the psycho- 
logical explanation of the nature 
and direction of this kind of error in 
singing. 

We may look upon the results of 
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such investigations with satisfaction 
for they add something of profes- 
sional value to our knowledge. How- 
ever, there is at. sther “yield” which 
may be of equal or greater impor- 
tance in many instances. These stu- 
dents have not only discovered facts 
about a phase of singing; they have 
also tested and measured themselves. 
They have had an opportunity to 
solve some problems and establish 
technics that make for self-reliance. 
When the “answers” were not to be 
found “in the book” they were found 
through primary search and investi- 
gation. Instead of being frustrated 
by ignorance, the students were stim- 
ulated by it and aroused to do some- 
thing about it. They learned more 
of self-dependence. ‘They experienced 
the joy of achievement. There are 
times when I am certain that these 
by-products of research are more im- 
portant than the indicated goal, for, 
as some philosophers have pointed 
out, we must judge progress not by 
what man produces but by what 
manner of man we produce. 


Without Questioning 


The teacher or supervisor in the 
classroom, armed with little equip- 


ment but possessed of an inquirin? 


mind, has before her a vast field that 
ever invites investigation. Many 
teaching beliefs and procedures con- 
tinue through the years, meeting lit- 
tle or no challenge of their validity 
and results. The teacher continues 
to do many things for the sole reason 
that someone once told her to do 
them, and taught her how. They are 
in her notebook. She does them over 
and over without questioning their 
reason or efficacy. Small wonder that 
she becomes bored with teaching and 
wishes that she had gone into some 
other field of work where more ex- 
citing things happen! 

If classroom teaching and learn- 
ing become dull and deadly, is it not 
largely because the teacher does not 
pursue the inquiring, investigating, 
questioning course that is followed 
by the alert members of other pro- 
fessions such as medicine, engineer- 
ing, and chemistry? What would be 
the state of those professions today 
if their members werg as complacent 
toward research in their areas as are 
most teachers toward research in edu- 
cational procedure? A music teacher 
who has the spirit of research may 
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not make monumental contributions 
to music or to educational practice, 
but the odds are great that her 
classes are lively and stimulating and 
that she is having a lot of fun seeing 
what makes the wheels go round— 
as well as making a living. 





NIGHTINGALE 


(Continued from page 28) 

mum of repertoire learned. The 
most interesting boys’ glee club is 
one which utilizes all types of boys’ 
voices, with careful consideration of 
the limited range of each part. An 
overlapping of ranges of parts will 
permit shifting without vocal strain 
or discomfort. 

The music should also be consid- 
ered from the standpoint of melodic, 
harmonic, and rhythmic interest, 
and the suitability for occasions on 
which it will be performed. The 
word text is important, and the tie- 
up with the modern language de- 
partment should be encouraged by 
the study of a few numbers sung in 
foreign texts. The material should 
be chosen on a several-semester cycle 
basis, and unless popular demand 
requires it, teaching the same song 
twice to the same students should be 
avoided. 

There is a great deal of contro- 
versy about the value of operettas, 
but experience at LeConte has 
proved that with worth-while ma- 
terial, interpreted in an intelligent 
manner, the participants receive op- 

(Continued on page 48) 


FREED 


(Continued from page 21) 


2. The class in its entirety in- 
stinctively agreed on a similar reply 
to the question phrase, proving that 
its members had very definite and 
like reactions and were therefore 
creatively music conscious. 

3. They were aware, although 
subconsciously, that question phrase 
and answer phrase were closely re- 
lated in two distinct ways—they bal- 
anced each other in rhythm and 
length; and the musical patterns of 
both phrases were the same, with 
only a slight variation in the answer 
motive to make a good conclusion. 

4. They knew the question mo- 
tive was truly a question motive, 
since its final measure did not stop 
but gave a sense of going on, while 
the last measure of the answer mo- 
tive stopped with finality. 

Having established these points in 
the minds of the class, the instructor 
then asks the students to make their 
individual variations of the answer, 
with results similar to the following: 





Gradually the answers grow in 
complexity, one student’s reply stim- 





ulating another student to vary his, 
until some imaginative member of 
the class discovers that the answer 
can be played on two drums of differ- 
ent pitch. His answer may be: 
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The instructor, has, of course, been 
encouraging the class to take just 
such a step, for now pitch is com- 
bined with rhythm, and sometimes it 
takes surprisingly little guidance to 
get the students to this point. Once 
arrived at this juncture, he begins 
to-work on orchestrating the reply 
for several instruments, so that the 
music may have more depth, more 
color, more variety of sound, and 
therefore greater interest. The in- 
structor will at first limit the class to 
the use of a few instruments only. 
Let us assume that they will be the 
following: deep gong, 2 high Chinese 
drums, medium Chinese drum, and 
low timpani.* With some persuasion 


* The orchestra consists of the following 
instruments: 4 high Chinese drums ar- 
ranged on a single frame and played by 
one player (this makes four different 
pitches possible); 2 medium Chinese drums 
on a frame; 3 high tunable timpani; a 
set of 3 Korean Temple Bells (in wood); 
a set of 7 Chinese gongs of different 
pitches, on a single stand; a set of 6 Chi- 
nese cymbals; xylophone; glockenspiel; tri- 
angle; small and medium Turkish cymbals; 
and finally a group of recorders, soprano, 
alto, and tenor. 
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from the instructor, the following 
“full-score” is at last produced as an 
answer to the original question mo- 
tive played on a single drum: 


Question: 


ee NN 











ANSWER: 
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Chinese 


Timpani 





a 

The instructor points out to the 
class that while this experiment was 
a very simple one and done with 
primitive means, the result was com- 
plete music, since it involved the 
same values as all music does, 
namely, melodic pattern, rhythmic 
flow, the carrying over of the musical 
idea from one phrase to the next (in 
other words—development), tone re- 
lationship (which is primitive har- 
mony based on high- and low-pitched 


drums sounding together), and fi- 
nally a sense of musical form. 
Usually by this time some of the 
students are dissatisfied with the 
theme as originally proposed by the 
teacher and want to do something 
more elaborate. This state of mind 
is an excellent starting point for the 
second session, which has for its pur- 
pose the working out of original 





mf 
themes. The instructor notates these 
on the blackboard as they are im- 
provised by the various students. A 
not too complex theme is decided 
upon as material for the working out 
of the new class project, and then a 
procedure similar to the one pre- 
viously described is followed. 

At this point the instructor asks his 
class whether a total of eight meas- 
ures of music is a satisfying length 
for them. The answer is, of course, 


“No.” And so begins a search for 
something to follow the eight meas- 
ures already composed. The in- 
structor is trying to lead the class to 
discover for itself the need for a con- 
trasting theme, a second theme, to 
follow the previous theme. As this 
procedure continues, the composi- 
tion is gradually developed into a 
short three-part form. 

After every forward step, an analy- 
sis of what the students have done 
fixes indelibly in their minds the 
materials, processes, and aims of mu- 
sical composition. As a result the 
classes have been able to write some 
elaborate music. The freshman class 
of 1939, for instance, an unusually 
talented group, wrote a fugue for the 
following orchestra: Korean blocks; 
high Chinese drums; medium Chi- 
nese drum; timpani; tunable tom- 
toms; bass drum; Indian drum; 
gong; xylophone and orchestra bells 
—10 players in all. It is a complete 
four-voiced fugue with exposition, 
development, and re-exposition sec- 
tions connected by episodes. The re- 
exposition section contains both an 
excellent stretto and an augmenta- 
tion of the principal subject. In ad- 
dition to following all the accepted 
conventions of fugue construction, 
the piece makes interesting listening, 
and that, after all, is the highest 
praise that one can give to a class- 
room work—not that it is correctly 
done, but that the results themselves 
are interesting. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Naturally not all the classes are 
equally talented. Some go much 
further than others, but no matter 
how far they go they all come into 
firsthand contact with the creative 
side of music, and are thus given a 
deeper understanding of the true 
nature of music. 

Many details of the course are 
necessarily omitted from this brief 
description: How at first students 
are given rhythmic dictation and 
later melodic dictation so they may 
learn to write down what they in- 
vent; how the change is made from 
music that uses rhythm plus indefi- 
nite pitch to the use of such pitched 
instruments as the xylophone, glock- 
enspiel, tuned timpani, and record- 
ers. This second phase of the work 
leads to a third phase which begins 
during the sophomore year. Here the 
work is at the keyboard and includes 
hearing and playing drill in chord 
formation, modulation, and other as- 
pects of harmonic study. By this 
time the students can improvise at 
the piano with some facility. A 
fourth phase of the work follows for 
those students who show an aptitude 
for improvisation. These are given 
intensive work in composition with 
gratifying results in many cases. 

The above process of reducing the 
many complexities of the art of mu- 
sic to their simplest terms accom- 
plishes our prime purpose—to make 
the student aware of the creative 
processes in music and to enable him 
to use them whether or not he has 
had previous musical training, or 
even if his training has been directed 
toward making an instrumentalist 
out of him. Some may argue that 
individuals without adequate ad- 
vance knowledge of harmony, coun- 
terpoint, and form cannot be taught 
to compose. The writer does not 
agree. An important section of the 
literature of music—the folk song— 
has been made by people who had 
no technical knowledge of music at 
all. 

But the classes at Tyler aim to 
achieve much more than just getting 
the student to write a tune. Students 
must actually experience the organi- 
zation of the art of music little by 
little, one element at a time, so that 
this element may become a living 
and functioning part of the total 


musical structure. Thus the stu- 
dents go, at first, from the sensation 
and knowledge of rhythmic pattern 
to the sensation and knowledge of 
form. Gradually they add pitch and 
harmony to their techniques and by 
using them simply at the outset and 
with growing complexity later they 
finally reach a point where their mu- 
sic sounds like real music instead of 
percussion orchestra music. In the 
process of acquiring these elements 
even the former illiterates learn to 
write a music and to think a music 
which comes from within themselves. 

Anyone who teaches music knows 
how seemingly insurmountable are 
the difficulties implicit in the art of 
music. But it is not necessary to 
know all of harmony, all of counter- 
point, all of form before one begins 
to compose. It is harmful to wait 
for complete theoretical knowledge 
before beginning to compose. When 
one is two years old, one expresses 
two-year-old ideas with a two-year- 
old vocabulary. Gradually one ac- 
quires more ideas and more words. 
Much later one begins to study gram- 
mar as a further aid to enriching, re- 
fining, and clarifying one’s thoughts. 

In music a similar procedure can 
be followed. One can, in fact one 
should, absorb the essentials of musi- 
cal theory little by little while one 
is growing creatively. The other arts 
use such a method and there is every 
reason for music to do it also. After 
all Mozart (and others, too) wrote 
music at the age of five, long before 
he had any theoretical knowledge at 
all. 

From a pedagogic point of view, 
Tyler feels that this method accords 
with its educational philosophy, 
which believes experience to be a 
stronger element in education than 
mere factual information. Hence the 
music classes at Tyler aim at the 
higher knowledge which comes only 
from doing; for from such experi- 
ence the students can be led not only 
to a greater development of their 
own creative abilities, but to a 
keener appreciation of music’s inner 
meaning. 

The new method amply demon- 
strates that in music there is very 
little relationship between previous 
instrumental study and talent along 
creative lines. Many students who 
had never before taken a single mu- 
sic lesson showed much creative im- 
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agination and made rapid progress. 
On the other hand, some of the in- 
strumentally well-educated students 
who were able to play very com- 
petently a Beethoven Sonata, found 
the adjustment to creative musical 
thinking a hard one to make. Does 
this not point to the great need for 
orienting music study along a crea- 
tive road? Tyler feels that it has 
made a step in the right direction. 
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portunities unparalleled in any 
other field of activity in the school. 
They develop poise and self-control; 
they increase their power of memo- 
rization and learn stage presence; 
they work in large groups under 
good discipline but still stand out 
creatively as individuals; they spend 
some of their outside time in partici- 
pation rather than in excessive lis- 
tening to the radio or going to the 
movies; they stimulate community 
interest in school activities and sense 
the joy of giving pleasure to others 
through the medium of music; they 
learn that there is pleasure in work 
if it is directed activity; they have a 
real, definite desire to come to school 
because they know how important 
each individual is to the success of 
a production; they develop school 
spirit in the entire student body 
through a school project; they learn 
how to meeet the public in a busi- 
nesslike manner through the selling 
of tickets; they provide news for the 
school paper and the community 
papers and draw desirable member- 
ship into the club; they sense the 
collective responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the project, and develop a 
keener feeling of dependability and 
cooperativeness; they learn the value 
of punctuality, and countless other 
lessons that will be vitally impor- 
tant in later years. Where else could 
a group learn so much through a 
regular school activity? And yet 
some music educators hesitate to 
“take the time” to develop human 
beings because they are too busy 
teaching notes! 

Whatever else music educators do, 
let them sell the organization to the 
institution, and then sell good, 
worth-while music to the organiza- 
tion, which will, in turn, sell the 
institution to the community. 
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